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COMMUNICATIONS 
WILLIAM WHISTON. 


Tue individual, whose name is here given, was among the most 
Jearned, and quite the most honest, of the Unitarians of the last 
century. He is often referred to with great respect, and as one 
whose authority ought to have influence, by Unitarians of the 
present day.—lI propose, in what follows, to give a brief account 
of the leading events of his life, together with his religious 
opinions, and to close with such reflections as the narrative may 
suggest. 

William Whiston was born in the year 1667, at Norton, in the 
county of Leicester, of which place his futher was rector. He 
entered the University at Cambridge in 1686, where he distin- 
guished himself as a diligent and successful student, particularly 
in mathematics. Soon after receiving his first degree, he was 
made a fellow of Clarehall, and commenced the business of a 
private tutor. He continued in this employment, till obliged to 
relinquish it by the failure of his health; when he accepted an 
invitation to become chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich. He was 
ordained in 1693. The next year he became acquainted w.th Sir 
Isaac Newton, by whom he was induced to abandon the Cartesian 
philosophy, and commence the study of the newly published 
Principia. In 1698, he obtained a living and became a parish 
minister in Suffolk —about which time he entered the marriage 
state, and thereby vacated his fellowship at the University. Near 
the beginning of the century, Sir Isaac Newton nominated him 
as his deputy, in the Lucasian professorship of mathematics at 
Cambridge, shortly after which the great philosopher resigned, 
and Whiston was appointed his successor. Previous to this, he 
had published his “ New Theory of the Earth,” designed to show 
that the Mosaic account of its creation is agreeable to reason and 
philosophy ; a work which added not a little to the reputation of 
its author. 
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It was in 1706, that he first entertained doubts on the subject 
of the Trinity. With characteristic honesty, he soon began to 
publish in defence of his Arian or Semi-Arian views. His 
publications on this subject brought him into trouble with his 
associates at the University, and he was publicly diseharged from 
his professorship, October 30,1710. After this he removed to 
London, being dependent for a livelihood on his literary efforts, 
and on the contributions of his friends. 

It was a favorite opinion of Whiston, that “the Apostolical 
Constitutions” (so called,) a compilation of the fourth or fifth 
century, were really the work of the apostles themselves. 
Accordingly, he held these constitutions to be “the most sacred 
of the canonical books of the New Testament.” He had dis- 
closed his views on this subject before his banishment from 
Cambridge ; but in 1711, he published a work in four volumes 
octavo, entitled, “* Primitive Christianity Revived,” a principal 
object of which was to establish the authority of * the Apostolical 
Constitutions,” with several other apocryphal books. Respecting 
the influence and success of this work, be entertained the most 
extravagant expectations. After speaking with admiration of the 
philosophical discoveries of Newton, he adds, “ Nor can I forbear 
to wish, that my own most impertant discoveries concerning true 
religion and primitive Christianity may succeed, in the second 
place, to his surprising discoveries, and may together have such a 
divine blessing upon them, that the kingdoms of this world may 
soon become the kingdoms of the Lord and of his Christ.”* He 
expected shortly to restore the Christian religion, both in respect 
to matter and form, as the Saviour left it; for, says he, * £ well 
know what this was, in almost every single point.” 

After his banishme nt from the Univers ity, he was attacked by 
the Convocation, and prosecuted for heresy in the spiritual court ; 
but from both these attempts against him he ese aped uninjured. 
He was proposed as a member cf the Royal Society in 1720, but 
by the influence of Sir Isaac Newton, his fealia friend, he was 
rejected. He long wished and expected to establish a congrega- 
tion, according to his views of the primitive church, and actually 
prepared a liturgy to be used in suc h an assembly ; but in this 
respect, as in many others, he was disappointed. He had never 
much opportunity of using his liturgy, except in a very private 
way. He continued to worship and commune with the estab- 
lished church (though for years he was accustomed to leave the 
house on the reading of what he called “ the horrible Athanasian 
creed”) until 1747. At this time he finally withdrew, and attached 
himself to the General or Arminian Baptists. 

He ever manifested the greatest integrity of character, admin- 
istering reproof to all persons, and on all occasions, as he thought 

* Memoirs, p. 38. t Ibid. p. 152. 
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his duty required ; so that at length he gained, as he deserved, 
the very creditable appellation of ‘*the honest Whiston.” As an 
instance of this, it is related that Queen Caroline, wife of George 
II., with whose society he was occasionally honored, knowing his 
reputation as an unsparing reprover, once requested him to tell 
her her faults. He, without hesitation, observed to her, that her 
talking and apparent indifference at chapel, in time of service, 
was very offensive to her religious friends. She thanked him for 
the suggestion, and requested him to point out other instances in 
her conduct which he disapproved. But he excused himself by 
saying, that until she had corrected the fault already mentioned, it 
would be needless to tell of others. 

In 1749, Whiston published memoirs of his own life, in two 
volumes, to which a third was afterwards added. He died in 
1752, at the advanced age of eighty-five, and was buried at 
Lyndon, where a handsome tomb is erected to his memory. 

In the religious opinions of this extraordinary man, of which it 
is proposed now to give some account, we may see the operations 
and wanderings of an honest, inquisitive, and somewhat enlightened 
mind, when once it has departed from the infallible standard of 
truth. We may learn, too, the downward course of error, and 
the danger of turning away, for a moment, from that “ sure word 
of prophecy, to which we do well to take heed, as to a light 
shining in a dark place.” 

In 1706, as I have already said, Whiston began to doubt on the 
subject of the Trinity,—soon after which he openly declared 
himself a Unitarian.* In 1709, he published a sermon to dis- 
prove the endless punishment of the wicked. He afterwards 
rejected the Canticles from among the sacred books, regarding it 
as of dangerous and immoral tendency. ‘The Bible, however, 
was much more enlarged by him, than diminished ; for, between 
the years 1708 and 1745, besides large additions to the Old 
Testament, he increased the number of the canonical books of 
the New Testament from twenty-seven to fifty-six. In the list of 
these added books, all which he held to be “ real Bible,” were 
the following: The Apostolical Constitutions, in eight books; the 
Book of Baruch; the Epistle of Baruch to the nine tribes and a 
half; the fourth Book of Esdras; the eighteen Psalms of a 
second Solomon; the Book of Enoch; the third Book of the 
Maccabees ; the Testaments of tlhe twelve Patriarchs ; an Epistle 
of the Corinthians to St. Paul, with St. Paul’s Answer; the 
Epistle of Timothy to Diognetus, and the Homily; two Epistles 
of Clement to the Corinthians ; Josephus’s Homily concerning 
Hades; the catholic Epistle of Barnabas; the ten Epistles of 


* He called himself a Eusebian, or Semi-Arian. He held Socinians to be “ rea/ 
heritics, contradicting some of the fundamentals of the Christian religion,” and believed 
that their baptisms were not valid. Memoirs, p. 486 
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{[gnatius ; the Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians; and the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp. 

Mr. Whiston objected to the baptism of infants, till they were 
of sufficient age to be instructed, confirmed, and admitted to 
commuion. He held that the candidate for baptism should first 
be anointed with oil; then three times immersed in water; then 
sealed with ointment ; and, lastly, be clothed in a white garment, 
in token of purity. In the Eucharist, he believed that the wine 
should be mixed with water; and that, both in the communion 
and burial service, there should be prayers for departed saints.* 
He speaks of baptism and the Lord’s supper (without confining 
them, however, to his own singular mode of administration) as 
“necessary to salvation.” p. 489. He firmly believed that 
* Adam and Eve both died on the same day or year in which 
they fell, according to the Divine malediction, Gen. ii. 17. and 
were in no very long time raised again from the dead.” p. 662. 
He asserted that “ neither a Bishop, a Presbyter, nor a Deacon 
ought to be more than once married ;” that “primitive Christianity 
forbad either Bishops, Presbyters, or Deacons to marry at all 
after their ordination ;” and that, “in the days of the apostles, a 
fourth marriage was entirely rejected, even in the laity.” p. 467. 
He held that the message of the apostles to the Gentile converts, 
requiring them to abstain “from things strangled and from blood,” 
Acts xv. 29. is “one of the plainest laws in either the Old or the 
New Testament,” and is still binding upon all Christians, p. 471. 
He believed that the passage, James, v. 14, directing that the sick 
should be anointed with oil by the elders of the church, is “a 
certain law of the Gospel;” that this anointing is “ an eminent 
branch of the duty of Christian presbyters at this day ;” and that 
where it is administered and received in faith, it almost invariably 
results in acure. Indeed he urges the cures which he thought 
had been effected among the Arminian Baptists by this means, as 
one of the reasons for connecting himself with them. pp. 356, 
474. 

Mr. Whiston believed that the introduction of the Trinitarian 
doctrine, with other superstitious notions, into the church, was the 
occasion of the cessation of miracles; and that when the church 
is once purged of these errors, the gift of miracles will be again 
imparted.* He discovered to his entire satisfaction that the 
Millennium would commence in 1766. So confident was he of 
this, that in 1749 he published a chronological table, stating the 
progress of events from year to year, down to the beginning of 


* Memoirs, p. 424. The Rev. Mr. Pierpont of Boston agrees with Whiston as to the 
propriety = Praying for the saints in heaven. See his Sermon on the Intercession of 
Christ, p. 1 

t Aceoutt, &ce. p- 17. The Unitarians of Massachusetts are so thoroughly purified 
from Trinitarian de usions, that, according to Whiston’s theory, one would ‘think the ‘gift 
of miracles might now be daily expected. 
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this happy period. He “ foretold” that, previous to the appointed 
year, “the Turkish Empire, the Sieuee of Austria, the German 
Emperors, and the Popes of Rome,” would be “ suddenly 
destroyed ;” that the “ two witnesses” (the Vaudois) would mys- 
tically ascend; that the Jews would be literally restored; that 
“the temple of Ezekiel would be built upon mount Zion, as the 
former had been upon mount Moriah ;” that the Messiah would 
appear personally upon earth; that the first resurrection would 
take place; and that the saints would commence their happy 
reign of a thousand years. pp. 334, 636. Mr. Whiston believed, 
with Mahomet, that there were seven heavens; and he even went 
so far as to publish “a scheme of the heavens,” describing the 
seven apartments, and showing how far they were asunder. 

But the most remarkable of his opinions, and that which I most 
regret to expose, remains yet to be noticed. It was imbibed im 
the latter part of his life, and he seems to have been forced into it 
by his Unitarian, Pelagian theology. After having added almost 
thirty books to the New ‘Testament, he virtually denied the 
inspiration of nearly the whole of it. That I may do him no 
injustice, I shall here give his own words. ‘‘ What Paul says to 
the Jewish converts, in his Epistie to the Romans, about eriginal 
sin; about the prevalency of that original sin or corruption im 
himself, at Jeast while he was wnregenerate; and about election 
and reprobation, in his fifth, seventh, and ninth chapters, seems to 
have been no part of Christ’s revelation to him, but rather certain 
strange and weak reasonings of his own, iain to the 
weak "Roman Jews of that time only.” After offering eight distinct 
reasons in support of this opinion, he concludes by saying, * If, 
after all, any think that this my opinion takes away the strict 
inspiration of Paul’s Epistles, which the y suppose of dangerous 
consequence to Christianity, 1 confess it does imply, that under 
what degree of Divine conduct or wisdom soever Paul wrote his 
Epistles, yet is that degree to be esteemed inferior to what ought 
to be properly called inspiration, such as the prophets were under 
in the reception of their prophecies; which proper inspiration I 
take to be here groundless, and never pretended to by any writers 
of the New Testament, excepting the prophetic parts of Hermas 
in his admirable visions, and the prophetic parts of St. John, in 
his no less admirable Revelation.” pp. 638—642. 

We here come to the end of the chapter in regard to Whiston 
—the same end to which we may trace almost every other person 
who, with equal ardor and presumption in the search of truth, 
has suffered himself to wander from the perfect — 
mripEetity. Not that Whiston avowed himself an infidel, 
thought himself one; but he virtually was one. A certain Hrd 
of a canonical book of the New Testament—an acknowledged 
Epistle of Paul, is “no part of Christ’s revelation to him,” .but 
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“certain strange and weak reasonings of his own.” Proper 
inspiration was never pretended to by any writers of the New 
Testament, excepting,” forsooth, “the prophetic parts of Hermas, 
and the prophetic parts of the Revelation of John.” 

Whiston is not the only man who, having swerved from the 
infallible standard of truth, has been blown about by every wind 
of doctrine, till at length dashed upon the desolate shores of a 
virtual, if not an avowed, infidelity.—Look at Chillingworth ;— 
and I here quote Whiston’s own account of him. “ This Mr. 
Chillingworth had a strange diffidence and mutability of temper, 
which made him, when first a Protestant, to turn Papist; and 
when a Papist, to turn Protestant again: then to favor Arianism, 
and on that account, by refusing to sign the thirty-nine articles, to 
lose some expected preferment; then to sign the thirty-nine 
articles, and accept of preferment; and, after all, to defend 
Socinianism itself ;—which is such a round of contrarieties, as is 
hard to be paralleled in any other Jearned man whomsoever. 'To 
be sure,” says Whiston, “he at first wanted my darling motto, 
Consider well, and act steadily; nor had he the Apostolical 
Constitutions for his immoveable guide and standard, as I have 
now had near forty years, which would have prevented all this 
uncertainty of conduct.” p. 3 389. 

Matthew Tindal was for m: iny years a member of the church 
of England. He afterwards turned Catholic, and then Unitarian, 
—at which time he was regarded with much favor by the 
celebrated Jobn Le Clerc. In 1730, he published his “ Chris- 
tianity as old as the Creation,” and he died—an infidel. 

John Toland was born, a Papist, in 1670. In early life, he 
turned Protestant, and connected himself with the English Dis- 
senters, by whom he was supported, while pursuing his theological 
studies at Leyden. He was known as a Unitarian, and published 
his treatise entitled ‘ Christianity not mysterious,” in 1696. Like 
Whiston, he was at much pains to invalidate the canon of the 
New Testament, by adding to it a great variety of apocryphal 
books. He became at length a Deist, a Pantheist, and died most 
probably an Atheist. 

In 1714, Thomas Chubb was an Arian, and published a work 
entitled “ Eight Arguments on the Supremacy of the Father.” 
In 1718, he avowed himself a Socinian, though “ he owned that 
the New Testament favored the Arians.” He soon became a 
confessed infidel, and so continued to the end of life.* 

The infidel Morgan appeared first in public, as a Presbyterian 
minister. In a short time, he became an Arian, left the ministry, 
and. devoted himself to the study of medicine. He afterwards 
turned Quaker, and Deist, and, “ with very little knowledge of 
the Scriptures, fell upon them outrageously.”* 


“ See Whiston’s Memoirs, pp. 276, 318. Anthony Collins, a celebrated infidel, com- 
menced his career as an author, in 1707, by writing against the doctrine of the Trinitv. 
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A similar course of apostacy and error was traversed by the 
German Semler. From being the pupil and admirer of the 
Orthodox Baumgarten, he passed through all the descending 
grades of professed Unitarianism, until, though nominally a teacher 
of theology, he really was no better than an infidel. He had 
studied the Scriptures more than some of the English Deists, but 
it may well be doubted whether he regarded or treated them with 
any more respect. 

An instance of the same kind, we have in the late Dr. Priestley. 
He was once, as he himself informs us, “‘ a Calvinist, and that of 
the straitest sect.” Afierwards, says he, “I became a high 
Arian, next a low Arian, and then a Socinian, and in a little time 
a Socinian of the lowest kind, in which Christ is considered as a 
mere man, the son of Joseph and Mary, and naturally as fallible 
and peccable as Moses, or any other prophet.” He further tells 
us, as well he might, that he ‘ does not know when his creed will 
be fixed.” He adds, “I have frequently declared myself not to 
be a believer in the inspiration of the Evangelists and Apostles, 
as writers.”* 

As instances equally in point, I might mention Wakefield, 
Lindsey, Belsham, and several others, who, having swerved from 
the perfect standard of truth, and from the sacred principles of 
the Gospel, came, at length, to deny the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, and “ fell endlong” into the “ Serbonian bog” of a virtual 
infidelity. But enough, I hope, has been said to show the danger 
of the course pursued by these men, and to impress upon all my 
readers, especially those in youth, the importance of clinging to 
the Bible as the word of God—as itself a revelation from heaven 

—as an infallible standard both of doctrine and duty. “Trust 
in the Lord at all times, and Jean not to thine own understanding. 
In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths.” 

Unitarians profess to believe that the Bible is clearly in’ their 
favor—that the plain, common reader, who goes to it without 
prejudice, and studies it with diligence and candor, will. inevitably 
leave it a Unitarian. But, if this is true, why have Unitarians 
always taken such unwarrantable liberties with the Bible? What 
necessity, if this is true, for their new and free translations; for 
conjectural emendations; for adding or taking away, as their 
system requires; for their making so frequent allowance on 
account of the ignorance, the prejudice, and the artful accommo- 
dations of the sacred writers; and especially for their denying 
that the Scriptures are the word of God. That all these things 


Lord Bolingbroke, too, was a great enemy to the doctrines of the Trinity, and of 
atonement by the ae of Christ. See Leland’s View of Deistical Writers, vob. i. p. 
94. vol. ii. pp. 224, 234 

* Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever, Part ii. pp. 33—35. Def. of Unit. for 1787 
p. 111. Letters to Horsely, Part i. p. 132. 
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have been done, and are now doing, by Unitarians, is unquestion- 
able. But what necessity for doing these things, if the Bible, as 
it stands, is all in their favor? If the Bible, as it is, does not 
ascribe Divine names, attributes, works and worship to the Saviour 
of men; what need of so much effort to translate and explain 
away the various passages which treat of this subject? If the 
Bible, as it is, does not teach the doctrines of human depravity, 
of atonement, of regeneration, of justification by faith, of the elec- 
tion and perseverance of saints, and of eternal punishment ; what 
need of so much learned labor to get these doctrines out ‘of the 
Bible? If the Bible, as it stands, does not teach the separate 
existence of the soul, and the existence of angels, fallen and 
unfallen ; what need of sliding over such a multitude of passages, 
by referring to the alleged superstitions of ancient times? 

Whiston found certain “vexatious passages” (to borrow an 
expression from Mr. Dabney*) in the Epistle to the Romans, 
which he was constrained to consider as “no part of Christ’s 
revelation” to the apostle, but “rather certain strange and weak 
reasonings of his own.” The German Unitarians regard the 
accounts given us of the miracles of our Saviour as mere popular 
language, which was never intended to be literally understood. 
The English Unitarians set aside whole verses and even chapters, 
because they cannot interpret them consistently with their opinions. 
Professor Norton not only rejects, as uncanonical, the entire Epistle 
to the Hebrews, but says that “the canonical books of the New 
Testament are not the revelation which God made by Christ.t+ 
And Dr. Ware directs us “ to distinguish between the doctrines 
delivered by the apostles and primitive teachers, and the argu- 
ments, illustrations, and topics of persuasion, which they employed 
to enforce them. ‘The former,” says he, ‘‘ we are to consider as 
given them by revelation ; the latter were THE SUGGESTIONS OF 
THEIR OWN MINDS, in the exercise of their respective talents, and 
the kinds and degrees of knowledge they possessed.”*—But how 
is this and such like treatment of the Bible to be accounted for, 
on the supposition that the Bible is a Unitarian book, and that, in 
its plain, obvious meaning, it goes to favor the Unitarian cause? 
Are men accustomed to take so much pains, and resort to such a 
variety of expedients, to get rid of testimony which makes entirely 
in their own favor ? 

Evangelical Christians have ever been distinguished, as those 
who venerate the Bible. ‘They regard it, not as containing a 
revelation, but as being itself a revelation. ‘They hold its writers 
to have been supernaturally inspired, and that what they wrote is 
truly the word of God. Going to the Bible in this view, under a 


201 


* Annotations, p. 409. + Chris. Exam. for July, 1829, p. 344. 
t Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Lamson, p. 13. 
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deep sense of obligation to receive it as it stands, and to receive 
it all, Evangelical Christians find there, without any effort at 
interpretation or misinterpretation, all the articles of their faith. 
They find the Divinity of Christ, his humanity, and his atonement. 
They find the Divinity and personality of the Holy Spirit, and 
the various operations which are ascribed to his efficiency. They 
find what man is by nature, and what he must be by grace ; what 
God has done for him, and what he must do for himself, in order 
to inherit eternal life. They find the great plan of redemption for 
fallen, ruined creatures satifactorily delineated, from its foundation 
to its top stone. They find a plain but awful disclosure of eternal 
realities—the resurrection, the judgement, the mansions of glury, 
and the regions of despair. Finding communications such as 
these plainly before him in his Bible, the true Christian does not 
hesitate or question. ‘They are clearly in the Bible, and the 
Bible is the word of God; and this is enough for him. He reads, 
he believes, he admires and adores. And his great concern is, 
not vainly to speculate upon the revelations of God, but to form 
and sustain that holy character without which he knows he cannot 
meet his Judge in peace. 


— 


HINTS TO A YOUNG MINISTER, ON THE USE OF PERSONAL PRO- 
NOUNSe 


My Dear Sir, 


I am happy in the confidence I feel that you possess the great 
elementary qualifications requisite in the sacred work on which 
you have entered. Compared with these qualifications, there are 
numerous minor things which are but as dust in the balance ; and 
yet no wise preacher would wish to indulge himself in any care- 
less infelicities of language, or in blunders of any sort, even in 
trifles, that might by any impossibility impair his usefulness im a 
holy and elevated calling. “ He nuge seria ducent.” 

My present object is, to caution you against some of these nuge 
of the pulpit, the principal mischief of which is, that they may 
raise a question in hearers of intelligence, whether the preacher, 
who falls into them, has not something trifling in his character. 

An example of my meaning you have in the substitution of the 
plural pronoun for the singular, where the preacher means him- 
self. You may have observed this in some preachers of respecta- 
ble sense and scholarship; and yet, if you undertake to analyze 
the usage, you can hardly fail to lose your gravity, the thing ts so 
ridiculous. 

VOL. Il. 83 
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In the first place, it is a gross violation of English idiom, and 
has no authority from the first orators of the language, either sec- 
ular or sacred. About thirty years ago, here and there a preacn- 
er in England, and in this country, called himself, we,—in imita- 
tion of the French idiom. The same tribe of imitators caught at 
the rhetorical ah! of the French pulpit, and the Mon Dieu! and 
other profane invocations of God, introduced to ornament a sen- 
tence, in direct violation of Horace’s canon, * Nec deus iutersit, 
nisi dignus vindice nodus inciderit.” All this is gone by, except 
the partiality for the pronoun we, by which now and then a grave 
minister chooses to designate himself. 

In the next place, as this usage violates English idiom, it of 
course leads to confusion of sense. All our grammarians have 
taught that / is a singular, and We a plural pronoun. If we do 
away this distinction by making them identical, or if we amalga- 
mate both into one, the question arises, whether that one expresses 
unity or plurality of sense. In regal style, probably the king 
Originally said we, meaning himself and court. And yet “we, 
George the IV,” seems plainly to mean but one man; and the at- 
tempt to make out the rest of ‘the sentence amounts to a burlesque 
on “the king’s English.” ‘Take an example translated from a pro- 
clamation of the Russian Emperor; ‘ we Alexander first, Autocrat 
of all the Russias, &c,—With respect to ourself, we request all our 
subjects to offer up fervent prayers to God, that he may receive 
our souls into his everlasting kingdom.” Now if a naughty tyro 
in grammar should ask his English teacher,—how am I to parse 
this sentence ?>—how many emperors does it take to make one 
man ?—and how many souls has that man?—he could only be 
told that royal style is not intended to be parsed, like that of com- 
mon sense ; and especially that this style, in foreign idiom, is not 
subject to the laws of English grammar. 

Editors too are a privileged class of men; though several indi- 
viduals have so often been associated in this class by partnership, 
that we, as used in this case, is commonly understood to denote 
plurality of sense. ‘“ We the Editor,”—would now sound so 
strangely, that perhaps this word, in process of time, will come, 
like * tongs,” “ bellows,” &c. to bave no singular. 

But allowing all convenient latitude to emperors and editors, 
what occasion has the Christian preacher to confound grammar 
and sense, in using the personal pronoun. For example, “ we 
shall attempt my brethren, to establish the truth of the following 
proposition.” Whom does the preacher mean by we ? Himself 
and hearers ?—or himself and other preachers ?—or himself only? 
Neither the hearers who are present, nor the fraternity of preach- 
ers who are absent, have anything to do in proving that proposi- 
tion. Why then should one man speak of himself in the plural, 
because he is in the pulpit, any more than if he were talking to a 
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tenth part of these hearers in a conference room, or to one of 
them in his study, or giving instruction to his child or domestic? 
Again ; * We know that while, as a minister of Christ, it is our duty 
to urge you to repentance, we are a sinner before God, as well as 
you.” That the following examples are not occasional wips of haste 
is probable, because they are taken from sermons printed by their 
authors. ‘ And now brethren, we affectionately ask, why is not this 
duty faithfully performed by you all? What is your objection? 
That the preacher began this address as one man, is evident, be- 
cause he continues it in the singular; “ J know that J speak to 
some,” &c. and thus, for some time, J goes on withthe exhorta- 
tion which we had begun. Again; anaddress at an ordination has 
this instance, “ We know well the anxieties that press upon your 
spirits at this solemn hour ; for we have felt them all, and can tell 
you, after seven year’s experience, that there is just cause for them 
all.” ‘The obscurity of sense is cleared up by a little reasoning, 
thus ; the preacher could not mean, “ we the assembly know,” Xc. 
—for they had not been seven years in the ministry ; nor we the 
ecclesiastical council,”—for it were marvellous that they should all 
have been ministers just seven years; but, “ we the preacher 
know,” &c. This is the correct solution no doubt ; for a little be- 
fore, this plural preacher, calls the candidate my beloved brother,” 
and repeatedly says, “ we speak not,” &c. and “ we speak,” &c. 
in reference to what had been said by his single self.—lIn the fol- 
lowing quotation I aim only at substantial not verbal exactness. 
We do not offer ourselves as a learned expositor of that revelation 
which God has given us ; but we say that he is without excuse, 
who rejects the testimony of God, so often re peate od by ws, that he 
‘gave his Son to die for us.” A revelation given to the pre acher 
A Saviour given to die for the preacher, in distinction from 4 a 
men ! His incongruous use of pronouns makes him say this ; 
but surely this is not his meaning. One more instance m: ly be 
added ; it is a sentence with which I heard a miaister begin his clos- 
ing prayer after sermon. ‘ We pray thee bless the truths which 
we have now dispensed to these dying hearers.” In a petition thus 
expressed, how could the assembly unite? The hearers had not 
been dispensing truth. 

Now, my dear sir, if you have fallen into this solecism in pulpit 
phraseology, just look a moment at the simple language of Christ 
and the Apostles, and see what a strange transmutation of the New 
Testament would be made by such a blending of personal pro- 
nouns. One example from Paul must suffice. ‘ Let no man 
think us a fool. Are they Hebrews? so are we. Are they Isra- 
elites? so are we,” &c. Thrice were we beaten with rods; once 
were we stoned,” &c. What a curious address must this haye 
been to the Gentile converts of Corinth ? 
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But modesty offers its apology. ‘Though an apostle might 
speak of himself in the first person, this would be egotism in a 
common man, especially a young man.’ And what is egotism? 
Not using proper terms to express proper thoughts. It consists in 
a spirit of ostentation with which a man speaks of himself, and not 
in the words he uses. In illustration of this point, the following 
anecdote was some time since related, by a writer in one of our 
periodicals. “ Among the theological pupils of the celebrated 
Dr. Bellamy, was a young man named B , Whose vanity was 
often offensive to his instructor, and who was one day reading for 
criticism a manuscript containing many sentences like this, “* Such 
is my opinion, whatever others may think, and J am confident that 
my opinion is correct.” At the close of such a sentence, the 
Doctor, in his peculiar, authoritative manner said, “ Stop, B—— 
f, I, who is this I?” The writer adds, “ When I hear a preacher, 
who seems to be nothing more than one man, saying to his hearers, 
—* We as an ambassador of the cross, exhort you to receive the 
truths which we have now delivered,’ I often feel inclined to say, 
‘stop,—who is this we ?’ ” 

There are several other points of sagacious refinement in the 
phraseology of the pulpit, to which I should have called your at- 
tention, had I not extended the foregoing remarks beyond my own 
intentions. One of these is, the habit of some spruce young 
preachers, “righteous overmuch” in accuracy, who say, “ the 
first two and the last two” verses of a psalm, instead of the two 
first, &c. 

Perhaps at some convenient time I may give you some further 
hints on these “ trifles” of our profession. In the meantime I 
am very sincerely yours, &c. 














REVIEWS. 


Remains or THE Rev. Cartos Wiicox, Late Pastor of the 
North Congregational Church in Hartford, With a Memoir of 
his Life. Hartford, Edward Hopkins. 1828. pp. 430. 


Owing to circumstances beyond our control, we are obliged to 
pass upon this volume a much later and briefer notice than was 
originally intended, and than we think it deserves. In coming to 
speak of it, we can hardly forbear allusion to the emotions it ex- 
cited, on its first appearance. It seemed like an affecting call to 
turn aside, and weep over the grave of him we loved. It assured 
us that death had entered one of the most sacred retreats of friend- 
ship, and sundered some of her tenderest ties ;—that a standard 
bearer had fainted and fallen ;—that a light was removed, which 
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had shone for a little time with unusual splendor, and in the view 
of which many were walking with safety and delight. We were 
impressed with these feelings, not simply because a volume of 
* Remains” had come before us: We knew and loved the man 
who had left them, and we pressed them to our bosom as a re- 
membrancer of his worth. 

Regard for the memory of a departed friend too often betrays 
survivors into acts of ill-judged kindness. They cannot rest, 
till they have told the whole story of his birth, and life, and 
death. A volume must vegetate from his grave, and they hold 
themselves tasked for its production. And then the stranger must 
read with their eyes, and feel with their sensibilities, and weep 
with their tears,—or he is accounted stupid. In such a state of 
things, it is not strange that occasionally there should come forth a 
work, which honors neither the memory of the dead, nor the judge- 
ment of the living. Such, however, is not the volume of Remains 
now before us; nor such, we feel assured, the feelings which gave 
it to the public. It is a volume, which will enrich the library both of 
the Christian, and the mere man of letters. It contains the history 
of one making his way into life, which many a youth may read 
with profit. 

Mr. Wilcox, was born in Newport, N. H. in the year 1794. 
He descended from pious parents, and was baptized in infancy. 
His mother, on whom his early education principally devolved, 
says of his childhood :— 

‘“* As soon as he began to talk, I began to teach him to repeat the Lord’s 
prayer, the Assembly's Catechism, and devotional Hymns. He was very active, 
and aupenges much delighted with receiving instruction. He early showed a 

great fondness for books. When only two years old, he would often ask me to 
coeet him. When I was engaged in necessary domestic avocations, and in- 
formed him that he must wait, he would stay by me, or follow me with his book 
in his hand, until he had repeated his lessons. He could read and spell correctly 


before he attended any school. He was healthy, active, persevering in every- 
thing he did, whether at his lessons, work, or amusement.” p, 10. 


Observation, inquisitiveness, perseverance, manliness, were espe- 
cially characteristic of his early years. On reaching his tenth 
year, he wounded himself severely in the knee, and by taking cold 
in the wounded limb, suffered excruciating pain for many months ; 
nor did he ever recover from the consequences. ‘This is of little 
importance here, save as it went to exhibit character, and to decide 
the destinies of his future life. His sick room was a place of un- 
common interest. One of his physicians, who visited him but 
occasionally, “ twenty years after could not speak of it without deep 
emotion.” He was so interested “ in his demeanor, and in the 
nobleness of his mind ;” he saw “something so marked in his 
temper and manners, and so mature and judicious in his conversa- 
tion,” that he gave to his first son the name of the “ little sufferer” 
who had so won his affections. 
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The lameness, which resulted from his wound, determined his 
father to assist him in obtaining a public education. He pursued 
his preparatory studies in an Academy at Castleton, Vermont. In 

. 2 . , ’ . 
his fifteenth year he entered Middlebury College. During the 
first year of his college life he became hopefully pious, and was 
led to devote himself to the future work of the ministry. In col- 
lege, he distinguished himself in all the departments of study, but 
especially in the languages and belles lettres. Originality, neatness, 
purity and elevation, characterized his compositions. He was 
graduated with the highest honors of college. His valedictory 
oration, “ On the reputation of greatness in the cause of humanity,” 
showed that he was then capable of writing with distinguished 
excellence. 

Having closed his college course, and spent part of a year in 
Georgia, in the Autumn of 1814 he returned, and entered upon 
the study of Theology in the Seminary at Andover. In the spring 
of ‘his first year he delivered a funeral address, at the request of 
his class, on occasion of the death of one of its members. In 

. 2 . . . . 
doing this, he gave convincing evidence that his talents were of a 

6 Us, he € 
superior order. 

The constitution of his mind, his excitability, and his nervous 
temperament throughout, were those of a poet. In the original 
contexture of his soul, such was its delicacy, that it shrunk from 
the touch of everything polluting and earthly. He loved seclusion. 
He lived in other worlds, breathed other airs, basked in other 
suns, saw other seasons change. Owing to this peculiarity, so 
characteristic of poetical minds, he suffered keenly at times, while 
a member of the Seminary, from mental depression. In one of 
his letters he says :— 

“T dread the sight of my pen and half written sermon. Sometimes I sit for 
whole days without advancing a single letter. I sit with my cheek leaning on 
the palm of my hand, and scarce a day passes in which I do not weep—walk 
my room with my hands clasped in anguish, and my eyes streaming with tears 
—sit for hours and gaze into the fire, or on vacancy, or out of the window, 
without noticing any particular object, or having any particular train of thought, 
but a deep feeling of indescribable wretchedness. 

I dare not look at the setting sun, the placid and beautiful moon, the mild 
planet of the west, the pure blue heavens, the white flying clouds, the lofty 
mountain with its waving forests,'the valley with its green meadows and crystal 
streams :—I dare not listen to the sweet bird that comes to the tree before my 
window, and sings from the fulness of its heart, pouring forth a stream of 
melody.” p. 21. 

Well might one of his confidential friends say to him in corres- 
pondence, “ I have no objections to your drinking occasionally at 
the fount of Helicon, but I have great fears that you will tumble in 
and be drowned.” 

He closed his regular course of study at Andover, in the Autumn 
of 1817. From choice, however, he passed the subsequent winter 
at that favored place. ‘The next spring he returned to his father’s 
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house, where he spent a year in feeble health. During this period, 
he conceived definitely his plan of a poem to be entitled the “ Age 
of Benevolence.” 

At the end of the year he commenced preaching, and for a 
twelve-month hardly failed a sabbath. From the spring of 1820, 
to that of 1822, he spent the time upon his favorite poem, and pre- 
pared the first Book for " - SS. 

He now gave himself, in an improved state of health, to the 
preaching of the gospel, co in October 1824, received a call to 
settle over a newly organized Church and pate in Hartford. 
He sustained the office of pastor but about a year and a half, when 
the failure of his health led him to seek a dismission. He was torn 
from the hearts of his people. Thirteen months brought him to 
his grave. During this period, he occasionally preached. His 
last days were in Danbury, where his body was buried. Subse- 
quently it was removed to Hartford OY the people of his former 
charge, and laid by the side of Dr. Strong. 

We now turn more especially to the volume. It consists of a 
Memoir, from which the prece xding sketch has been taken,—a col- 
lection of Poetical Remains, and fourteen Sermons. ‘The Memoir 
consists principally of letters, written, doubtless, without the least 
expectation that they would ever be given to the public. Yet for 
purity of style, ease, dignity, and native simplicity, they will hardly 
suffer in any comparison. Much as we love Cowper, and fondly 
as we linger on the pages of his letters, we can turn to some pre- 
sented in this volume, and realize no loss from the transition. ‘The 
letter giving an account of his tour to the White Mountains, after 
the destructive slides in 1826, will ever be read with painful inter- 
est. In a letter from New Haven, he replies to his correspondent 
thus :— 

“Ten thousand thanks for your delightful letter. It was put into my hands 
by H ,at a moment when I needed something to exhilarate my spirits. I 
had just been gazing in solitary pensiveness, over the beautiful elms of this city, 
as their thick and fresh foliage slept without motion in the light of a golden 
sun-set. I had looked till the city, with its deep green groves, was left in the 
shade, and only the spire of its loftiest tower, was sho poting up into the region of 
brightness. I had watched the last beams, till they had climbed the glittering 
pinnacle, and vanished in mid-air; and with my eyes still fixed in their upw ard 
direction, and my head resting on my hand, as ‘I sat alone at my window, I was 
musing on those bright visions of happiness, pursued by the imaginative youth, 
till they vanish in the clouds, and leave him to the dark realities of the world 
below,—when I was waked from my reverie, by the arrival of your letter. I 
read it again and again, till I felt completely re »stored to the region of common 
sense, and common life—the world of living, and acting beings of flesh and blood. 
The account that you give of the state of things in your society, reminds me 
that I am in a world where something must be done, besides musing and 
dreaming. But with all your matter-of- fact plainness, you have, now and then, 
a touch of the romantic. “The little tumbler keeps its place on the mantle 
piece, and frequently receives its potion of Scotch roses.” This is to my liking. 
It is just as our friend Cowper would have written; and therefore it is just as 


it should be. “ Your flowers have come up ; but it is ten to one, if they do not 
get choked with potatoes and mustard, they being staple commodities here.” 
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Well, let the flowers go ; for if they were good to make “ nectar and cherubim 
broth,” we, creatures of clay, must take up with potatoes and mustard. The 
flowers of poetry and fine sentiment are often choked to death by the eatables 
of this eating world.” pp. 53, 54. 


We give one gratulatory extract, addressed to those who had 
called him “ brother :’— 


“Dear Brotuer anv Sister, 

“Your letter came to hand just in time to relieve me from the fear of being 
forgotten, and from the fear that all was not well with you. Iam permitted 
to call you brother and sister. That word sister sounds very novel and sweet 
in my ear. I was never before permitted to call any one by the tender and en- 
dearing appellation. Permit me to congratulate you with all my heart on the 
birth of a young poetess. Does not the little stranger already begin to sing ? 
Do not the bees begin to light on her lips, to sip honey while she no in the 
cradle, as according to the fable they did upon those of Pindar ? 


We refer to one letter more. Soon after leaving Hartford, he 
writes back from Newport, R. I. thus :— 


“T have just seated myself in my new lodgings. My room is in the third 
story, and the south-west corner. The west window looks over the town, 
and the south commands an enchanting view of the ocean, extending almost 
half around the horizon. I have been sitting for half an hour, with my eyes 
fixed on this circular expanse, admiring the beautiful blue, and the white 
sails moving over it. Fifteen or twenty are now in sight, scattered along the 
line where the sky and sea seem to meet. I have no reason yet to complain of 
fogs ; but the wind from the water is often too fresh for my comfort, and I fear 
for my health. The people here think a north wind the softest and sweetest 
of all the airs of heaven. What a world of contradictions is this? and what 
contradictory creatures are we that live init. As long ago ag the days of 
Horace, the rich and the gay of the city were forever talking of the beauty of 
fields, and groves, and lakes, and mountains, and sighing to enjoy them; while 
the poor and plain people of the country were always admiring the palaces and 

mp of the city, and panting to live in the midst. And now the inhabitants of 
the sea-board are praising the air from the country, and welcoming it, with great 
delight ; while those of the interior are quoting poetry about the cool breath of 
ocean, and opening all their windows and doors to invite it in.” pp. 70 71, 


On turning to the poetical Remains of Mr W., we find a poem 
of about a thousand lines, which he pronounced before the Phi- 
Beta-Kappa Society of Yale College, on the “ Religion of Taste.” 
Were not a necessity laid upon us, we would not pass this poem 
with simply giving its title. And with this necessity, we will ven- 
ture to introduce the writer for a moment. He was captivated 
with the soft and airy beauties of a band of ‘‘ Nymphs and Graces.” 
He was full of trouble that he could not paint them. With a “ pen- 
cil of soft sunbeams” dipped in a “ rose and lily dew-drop,” he oft 
essayed to catch their forms; and they as oft, melting away, his 
skill eluded. He tells his troubles thus :— 

I see them passing in the blended light 

Of their own forms, as in an atmosphere 

Of rosy lustre ;—but they mock my sight ; 
Now as they flit along in order clear 

Each seems herself, and now they all appear 
Lost in each other, like some sister band, 
Giving and taking loveliness, as here 


And there, they dance and mingle hand in hand ; 
Now in a sunny mist they vanish where they stand.” p. 182 
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Besides this production, we find the unfinished parts of a didae- 
tic poem, which Mr. W. intended should be the grand fruit of his 
life. His theme was one of inspiring interest. His heart was full 
of it. He longed, with an angel’s pen, to transcribe the Benevo- 
lence of heaven, to bring it down to earth, and here array it, so 
far as mortal could, in the resplendent glories of its native region. 

Here it may be asked, Why did he not accomplish this favorite 
undertaking ? And in reply, to cover the nakedness of our land, 
it might be said, he died too soon. ‘The truth however is, he was 
under debts and must go to work to pay them; he must eat and 
drink to live, and must go to work for bread. Again and again 
did he lay aside his manuscripts, and bustle into the world to 
get some little pittance, with which he might once more retire, and 
expatiate on the theme that had so filled his soul. At length, 
sickened of earth, and with no raven, as Elijah had, to feed him, 
while he should draw, in earth’s behalf, a portrait of heaven’s 
brightest attribute, he laid down his harp, and fled to sing with 
angels what he could not sing with men. ‘Thus do we, with 
confidence, account for one more blank page in that volume of 
native genius, at which so many from beyond the waters point the 
finger, and so many among us sigh. 

He had proceeded so far, however, as to leave his general plan 
among his papers. ‘This was, that the Poem should consist of 
five Books :—Book I. Benevolence the Glory of Heaven; II. 
Benevolence on Earth the Resemblance of Heaven; III. Need 
of Benevolence on Earth; IV. Rewards of Benevolence; V. 
Triumphs of Benevolence. 

The first book, consisting of nearly two thousand lines, though 
published in a separate form some years since, has, much to our 
gratification, been republished in the Remains. Extracts are also 
published from the other books. ‘Though we have never seen 
the manuscripts of the writer, we venture to express a regret that 
these extracts are so limited. From one of his confidential letters, 
it appears he had written as many as five thousand lines ; whereas 
only about three thousand are published. 

That Mr. W. did not mistake in cherishing his poetical genius, 
was the opinion of not a few men of discernment and distinction, 
while he was living. Several, after coming to know him, and 
especially after an examination of some of his papers, strenuously 
urged him to suspend everything else, that he might give the 
energies of his mind to the “ Age of Benevolence.” His letters 
show that not unfrequently he had to answer urgent requests to 
keep to his pen. Under one date we find him saying, “If 1 can 
have my health, I must preach, or do something to enable me to 
pay my debts. I cannot write poetry while I am thus embarrassed.” 
Under another, he says, “I thank you a thousand times for your 
offer, but I cannot ¢onsent to accept of it. I cannot, because if I 

VOL. II. 84 
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should die before I become able to refund the loan, you might 
lose it.” Numerous testimonies might be given as to the estimation 
in which Mr. W. was held asa poet ; but extracts we presume will 
be more satisfactory than testimony. And in making extracts, 
instead of trying to gratify a fastidious relish, by cutting alittle slice 
here and there, we shall carve out a generous page from a single 
paragraph, leaving our readers to judge, whether we are caught by 
poetry, or sentiment, or both. — It wil! be recollected that the theme, 
on which the third book of his principal poem was to proceed, is 
*‘ The need of Benevolence on earth.” The argument, so far as 
made out by the author, is “ Profaneness, Sabbath-breaking, Intem- 
perance, Slavery, War, the Heathen.” Ofthe unfinished fragments 
on these topics, we select a page from that on Slavery. Looking 
out upon our nation, on one of her annual jubilees, and seeing her 
*¢ sons of liberty” rallying—flourishing the sword—bidding the can- 
non roar—and exulting because they are free, the poet exclaims :— 


*¢ Your joy is merciless, while its glad sounds 
From more than half the land return in groans ; 
Throw down your banners lifted to the sky, 
They will not float in this impoisoned air. 
Away with feast and song, come, fast and weep— 
Away with all defiance and disdain 
Of foreign tyrants; humbly mourn our own. 
For who are tyrants? they that make men slaves. 
With needful food supplied, the slave, say some, 
Desires no more, and void of care is blest. 
And is it just 
To shut him from all rational delight 
Until he feel no wants but those of sense, 
Then call him happy, to excuse the crime? 
Or is it then no blessing to be free? 
And were they fools who struggled to obtain 
Our independence—to throw off a yoke 
Far less oppressive than the one we bind 
On Afric’s sable sons? Are they not tax'd? 
Yes! to the very blood that warms their veins. 
No rights have they, not one for self-defence. 
The master may inflict whate’er he will 
On this side death! may lash, and maul, and kick, 
All which these eyes have seen ; may chain and yoke— 
And if the sufferer but a finger lift 
Aga. ist the madman to preserve his life, 
The law cond .nns him, friendless and unheard. 
Hail, land of liberty! Come, all ye kings 
And tyrants of the world, come near and view 
This land of liberty, where men are free 
To task, and scourge, and chain their fellow men 
At their own pleasure, and without the fear 
Of any human bar. 
0 proud Columbia, hide thy towering head 
Low in the dust, in shame and penitence, 
Till from thy robes be wash‘d the stain of blood ; 
Then, like a goddess rising from the sea, 
Then, rising in thy glory, prove thyself 
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‘The queen of earth, the daughter of the skies. 
I see thy glory with prophetic eye, 

I see thee with thy crown of many stars 

On thy fair head, and clothed in spotless robes, 

Moving in state toward the Atlantic shore : 

With one hand casting to the waves below 

The last of all thy slave oppressing chains, 

And with the other holding to thy breast 

The book of God. I hear the shouts of joy 

That ring from end to end of thy domain. 

I hear the sounds prolong’d from wave to wave, 

And now they strike and echo on the coast 

Of joyful Africa. The time will come— 

Sure as the groans of earth shall all be lost 

In the hosannas of millennial bliss— 

The time will come, when slavery shall cease. 

O for some Wilberforce to lead the van! 

To rise and say, ‘It must and shall be done ;’ 

To rise the hundredth time, unaw’d by frowns, 

Undamp'd by failures, and repeat the same, 

Till victory crown him with a fairer wreath 

Than hero ever won or poet feign'd.” 


We now pass to the other department of the volume, viz. the 
Sermons. And in describing them, we shall not say that they 
surpass all other sermons, or that, in trains of thought or beauties 
of style, they admit of no comparison. But we do say, that they 
are evidently the production of a highly cultivated mind, a refined 
taste, and a devoted heart. ‘Truth is happily unfolded, by clear 
thought, strong argument, and pertinent illustration. Piety is pour- 
trayed and commended, as with an unction from the Holy One. 
And not unfrequently a poetical genius throws over the whole the 
charms of taste, and the living images of a chastened yet glowing 
imagination. If the writer does not, like Irving, astonish with the 
magnificence of his machinery and the circumstantial pomp and 
parade of his rhetoric, so neither does he, like Blair, prune away 
the luxuriance of a liv ely fancy, and obliterate the images of her 
creation, merely to purchase what a fastidious critic might chance 
to call correctness of style. Mr. W. evidently gained, previous to 
utterance, a clear apprelie nsion of the sentiment, the metaphor, or 
the train of illustration which he intended to present. It seems to 
have been floating on the surface of his mind, like a vessel with 
her last yard of canvass spread ; and when he takes his pen, the 
conception sails forth to view, like that vessel from behind an 
island. 

Perhaps we shall best give an idea of Mr. W. as a preacher, 
by a short analysis of a single sermon. And the interest we feel 
in the rising generation, and not any superiority in that sermon 
over the others, leads us to select the fifth, which is from the text, 
** Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while the 
evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, 
I have no pleasure in them.” Eccl. xii. t. 
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’ 


“It is often the practice of the sacred writers,” says the preacher in intro- 


ducing his subject, “to express the whole of religion by some essential and 
promirtent part of it. They call it ‘the knowledge of God, ‘the fear of the 
Lord,’ aud ‘the wisdom that is from above.’ in exhorting men to become 


religioas, they often think it enough to exhort them to the performance of 
some one of the essential and prominent duties of religion. For each of these 
particular exhortations there exists an appropriate reason. The specific object 
of the text is, toexcite to the practice of early piety ; and the specific object of 
the present discourse is, to exhibit to the younger part of my audience motives 
to induce them to become pious now in the days of their youth.” 


But here, perhaps, the impenitent among the aged will say to 


the preacher, 


“Tn exhibiting the peculiar facilities of the young for obtaining an interest 
in the salvation of Christ,‘ You give to our condition a sad, disheartening 
aspect. In showing to the young the brightness of their prospect, you show 
to us the gloominess of our own. We, of all men, most need to hear the lan- 
guage of encouragement. Instead of being told of the obstacles in our way, 
we should be told of every possible facility which our condition admits.’ ” 


To such persons the address is pertinent :— 


“If you are made to feel the impediments under which you labor, what is so 


likely as this feeling, to rouse you to immediate and successful efforts, in the 
work of your salvation? If you are sensible of the multiplied hindrances in 
our way,” what may more suitably be expected of you, than that, as “ you 
ook back, over the waste of years to t rning of life,” you should, “ from 
the borders of the eternal world, echo back the command of God to the young, 
‘Remember now thy Creator in the days of tliy youth, while the evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in 
them.’” 


The preacher now proceeds to urge motives to induce the young 
to become pious. The first is, “Their susceptibility of religious 
impression.” 


1 


“Youth is particularly the season of feeling. The heart is then compara- 
tively tender ; and the conscience is seldom seared, as it often is in riper years. 
The truths of revelation are directed ultimately to the conscience and heart. 
The understanding must indeed be won; but only as ground on which to 
stand, and push the conquest forward to the moral faculties of the sovl. Hence, 
that tenderness of conscience and heart, so general in youth, renders it a season 

eculiarly favorable for the reception of divine truth in its all-subduing power. 
hen will the love of Christ, the sufferings of Calvary, the wonders of redemp- 
tion, the holiness of God and his law, and the glories and terrors of the coming 
judgement, call forth the tears of deep and cordial penitence, if not in the sus- 
ceptibility of youth ? 

“A second motive to induce the young to enter upon the service of God 
without delay, is, Their freedom from long confirmed habits of transgression. 

“¢ Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? Then may 
he, who has long been accustomed to do evil, learn to do well.’ When a man 
has lived fifty or sixty years in the neglect of prayer, for instance, with how 
many difficulties will he meet in the commencement of this duty at this late 
period ; especially in its commencement as an act of family worship, in the 
midst of children whom he never taught to pray by precept or example, never 
instructed in the doctrines and duties of Christianity, and never restrained 
from the company and practices of the irreligious. The mental agony of the 
parent in such circumstances, while he hears, or, with conscience all awake in 
view of his past life, imagines that he hears, among his thoughtless children, the 
half stifled laugh of contempt, and the noise of wearisome constraint, has some- 
times overcome, for a while at least, his best resolutions, and driven him well 
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nigh to the renunciation of all his hopes of the favor of God and the rewards 
of his kingdom. 

“A third motive to early piety is, The happiness attending its exercise. 

“ The pleasures of vital religion consist in deliverance from the reigning and 
destroying power of unhallowed passions ; in a growing conformity to the holy 


character and perfect law of God; in the exercise of devout, benevolent, 
heavenly affections; in the favor of God, and the approving whispers of a good 
conscience ; in the humble hope of present and everlasting forgiveness of sin; 
in that settled calm of the soul, which cannot be entirely broken up by any or 


all of the agitations of the world; and in the sustaining, animating prospect 
of the full enjoyment of God in the midst of his holy and happy family in 
heaven forever. What has the world to present to you, my young friends, 
that can for a moment bear the most distant comparison with these pure, sub- 
stantial, divine pleasures of the child of God: 

“A fourth motive to early piety is, Its power to preserve from the snares of 
the world. 

“ Who can safely venture forth in the busy world, without the guiding and 
protecting influence of the religion of Christ? What but this will certainly 
preserve the inexperienced youth from being led far astray by vicious com- 
panions, to the destruction of his character, his peace and that of his friends, 
and to the annoyance of society, til] he terminate his career in the infamy of 
the dungeon or of the scaffold? What but this will certainly preserve him 
from the gulf of intemperance, which every year swallows up the reputation, 


domestic comfort, health, fortunes, lives, and souls of thousands? If the 
restraints of divine grace be withheld, who can set bounds to human depravity ? 

“ A fifth motive to early piety is, The exposure to early death. 

“There is no order in death. The eldest of a family, for instance, does not 
uniformly die first, and then the next in age, and so on to the youngest. The 
whole multitude of the living, from the man tottering beneath the weight of 
fourscore years down to the infant of yesterday, are all confounded together, and 


the arrows of death are flying among them promiscuously in every direction. 

“ A sixth motive to early piety is, The fact that almost all the pious become 
such in early life. 

“It is beyond all dispute that by far the greater part of the followers of 
Christ become such in youth. The young come not one by one into the courts 
of the Lord to profess their allegiance to him, but flock together, and crowd 
the sacred gates. It is from among them that converts to righteousness are 
multiplied as the drops of the morning dew. 

“ Another motive to early piety is, The particular promise of God in its 
favor. ‘ They that seck me early shall find me.’ 

“One more motive to early piety is, The obligation of mankind to give to 
God the best of their days. : 

“ Under the reign of the Mosaic law, the best of the flocks, and the first ripe 
fruits of the field, were required by God asa sacrifice to himself. And shall 
we spend our strength, and health, and activity, in the service of the world, 
and then offer to God our weakness and infirmity ? 

“There is still another motive to piety in youth. It is the one brought to 
view in the text, viz. A consideration of the ‘ evil days’ of after life. : 

“Tt must be dreadful, my young friends, to drag out the evil days of old age 
without the supports and consolations of religion—dreadful to go stumbling 
down the hill of life into the valley of the shadow of death, without a lamp to 

uide the dim eye along the dreary way, or an arm to bear up the sinking 
re behold the world receding till almost out of sight, and still no heaven 
of glory opening to view—to see the shades of night fast gathering round, 
without any good hope of the morning of an eternal day. 

“ Not long since, a young man in the vigor of health, with the fairest pros- 
pect of a long and prosperous life, was thrown from a vehicle, and conveyed to 
the nearest house, in a state that excited instant and universal alarm for his 
safety. A physician wascalled. The first question of the wounded youth was, 
‘Sir, must I die? must I die ? deceive me not in this thing.’ His firm tone 
and penetrating look demanded an honest reply. He was told that he could 
not live more than an hour. He waked up, as it were, at once, to a full sense 
of the dreadful reality. ‘Must I then go into eternity in an hour? Must I 
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appear before my God and Judge in an hour? God knows that I have made 
no preparation for this event. I knew that impenitent youth were sometimes 
cut off thus suddenly, but it never entered my mind that I was to be one of the 
number. And now what shall I do to be saved?’ He was told that he must 
wepent and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘But how shall I repent and 
believe? Here is no time to explain the manner—Death will not wait for 
explanation—The work must be done. The whole business of an immortal 
being in this probationary life is now crowded into one short hour—and that is 
an hour of mental agony and distraction.’ Friends were weeping around, and 
running to and fro in the frenzy of grief. The poor sufferer, with a bosom 
heaving with emotion, and an eye gleaming with desperation, continued his 
ery of ‘ What shall I do to be saved?’ till, in less than hour, his voice was 
hushed in the stillness of death. 

“But if you, my young friends, will not listen to the voice of heavenly wis- 
dom—if you will break through all this array of motives, and, in spite of them 
all, live as you list—why, go on a little longer. It can be but a little —‘ Re- 
joice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thine heart cheer thee in the days of 
thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy heart and in the sight of thine eyes,’— 
give yourself up to the pursuit of vanity; hurry away from one scene to 
another of dissipating and riotous mirth; raise the song of midnight revelry ; 
make as much of the world as you can; resist the striving Spirit of mercy ; 
stifle the rising conviction of conscience ; disregard the entreaties and admo- 
‘nitions of pious friendship ; make a mock at sin, and the everlasting burnings 
of hell; live a few more precious days of grace in forgetfulness of your Crea- 
tor, ‘ but know thou,’—yes, ‘know thou—that for all these things—God will 
bring thee into judgement.’” pp. 285—296. 


Let our youthful readers remember, in conclusion, that the 
writer of this sermon is gone, in early life, to the judgement seat 
of Christ, to reap, as we trust, the blessedness of complying with 
the exhortation in the text. He remembered his Creator in the 
days of youth, before the evil days came. He early devoted him- 
self to Christ—he endured to the end—and he found the promise 
verified, “I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.” He died 
exclaiming, “ ‘The Saviour! O all heaven praises him ; let the 
whole earth praise him; let all intelligent beings praise him! 
Eternity is too short to praise God and the Lamb !” 


ANNOTATIONS ON THE New TESTAMENT; COMPILED FROM THE 
BEST CKITICAL AUTHORITIES, AND DESIGNED FOR POPULAR 
use. By J. P. Dabney. Cambridge: Hilliard and Brown. 
1829. pp. 562. 


There is scarcely an employment on earth to which is attached 
a higher responsibility, than that of an expositor of the Bible. 
Here is a book claiming to be a revelation from God to men, and 
to disclose to them (as might be expected if its claim is valid) 
the most interesting and important things ;—things relating, not 
only to this world, but the untried future ; not only to the concerns 
of the body, but the everlasting destiny of the soul. An individual 
receives this extraordinary communication, and undertakes to 
explain it for the benefit of others. What higher responsibility 
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can he assume? What weightier interests can he take upon him 
to direct? If he mislead his fellow travellers to the eternal world, 
what shall become of them? and what shall become of him? If 
the blind lead the blind, shall they not both be destroyed together? 

The work before us is entitled “* Annotations on the New Tes- 
tament.” From the title it would be inferred that it was intended 
as an explanation of the whole New Testament. ‘This, however, 
is not the case, as no exposition of the Revelation is attempted, 
and of the other books, not a quarter of the verses are explained 
at all. 

The work also professes to be a compilation “ from the best 
critical authorities ;” and the names of Calvin, Beza, Doddridge, 
&c., are inserted, as among the authors from whom extracts are 
taken. Accordingly, the work has been represented, by persons 
interested to give it circulation, as rather of a neutral character, 
and not likely to contravene the opinions of any. But this account 
of it, as will be abundantly manifest before we are through, is 
altugether deceptive; and these who expect to find in it any of 
the distinguishing sentiments of Orthodox commentators will be 
sadly disappointed. 

Mr. Dabney commences with a sentence of condemnation upon 
the common version of the New Testament. 

“The compiler has known no impediment, in the prosecution of this work, 
like that growing out of the necessity forced upon him, of taking, as the basis 
of his labors, the Received or Public Version. He was wholly unsuspicious, 


when he began, of the extent of the mistakes, which the negligence, prejudice, 
or ignorance of its authors had created.” p. vi. 


We are far from identifying the common version of the New 
Testament with the New Testament itself; or from pretending 
that, unlike other human performances, it does not partake of 
imperfection. But where—in the present state of things among 
those who speak the English language—where shall we look for a 
better translation ? or from what quarter are we likely to receive a 
better? Compared with the “ liberal translations” for which we 
are invited by Unitarians to exchange it, as those of Harwood, 
Wakefield, and the misnaied Improved Version, it is entitled, we 
had almost said, to an infinite preference. Indeed, we hold it 
degrading to the common version to bring it into any such com- 
parison. 

It may be a question, hereafter, on whom the responsibility of 
the work before us rests. ‘To be sure, Mr. D. is the compiler of 
it; but if charged with holding the sentiments it contains, he will 
perhaps say, ‘I did not write the book; I am not its author; I 
have merely collected and exhibited the opinions of others.’ Or 
if the responsibility should be fastened upon Mr. Dabney, Unita- 
rians may demand, ‘And who is this Mr. Dabney? What 
connexion has he with us? Or what authority has he to speak on 
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our behalf?’—The facts in the case, however, are very plain. 
The book is actually published, under the signature of Mr. D. 
If he did not think the sentiments contained in it worthy of notice 
and eredence, why did he publish them? And as to leading 
Unitarians, they have made themselves, in a sense, responsible for 
the work, by their high commendation of it. The Christian 
Register has been puffing it, and exciting expectation in regard to 
it, almost ever since it was announced. And no sooner was the 
publication completed, than it was ushered into life, by the 
conductors of that paper, in the following terms: 

“ This work, which we have frequently remarked upon with approbation, as 
the successive numbers of it came from the press, is now completed. A perusal 


of the whole in connexion has convinced us that the commendations we have 
from time to time bestowed on the separate parts, were not extravagant. We 


have no hesitation in saying, that there is not another volume in the English 
y S. . . . . 

language, of the same size, from which the unlearned student of this portion of 

the sacred writings can derive so valuabic assistance in his biblical inquiries.”* 


The work has now been for several! months before the public, 
and no contradictory seatiment, so far as we know, has been 
expressed. We may fairly infer, therefore, that it meets with 
general approbation, and expresses the prevailing sentiments of 
leading Unitarians at the present day. 

It was to be expected that, in a Unitarian commentary, certain 
important doctrines, such as the Divinity of Christ, the Divinity 
and personality of the Holy Spirit, depravity, regeneration, atone- 
ment, &c. would have no place ; and that all likely means would 
be employed to put a wrong construction on the passages in which 
these doctrines are inculcated. In this respect, the work of Mr. 
D. will meet the expectations of all lis readers. But in regard 
to some other points, we confess he has exceeded our expecta- 
tions. He has made a disclosure of Unitarian opinions, not 
beyond what we supposed was believed, but beyond what, in this 
country, is often published to the world. It will be necessary, in 
illustration of this remark, to descend to particulars. 

1. An attempt is here made to explain away all those passages 
which speak of the pre-existence of Christ, and of his possessing 
a nature superior to the human. 

When our Saviour speaks of being “ in heaven” (John iii. 13.) 
the meaning, we are told, is, not that he then was, in any sense, 
‘in heaven,” but that he was “ entirely possessed of the Father’s 
favor and confidence.” By his “ coming down from heaven” 
(same verse) we are to understand that he was commissioned to 
“ communicate the Father’s counsels to the world.” His “ coming 
from above” (v. 31.) means, that he exhibits “ clear evidence of a 
Divine authority ;” and his being “ above all,” (same verse,) that 
he is superior to “ the prophets who preceded him.” 


* August 22, 1829. 
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‘What and if ye shall see the Son of man ascend up where he 
was before?” John vi. 62. ‘This is represented as referring to 
“ Christ’s resurrection,” or to his rising from the grave to a lise on 
earth, ‘‘ where he was before” his decease. 

** Glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory which I 
had with thee before the world was.” John xvii. 5. Christ here 
speaks, we are told, of the glory which he had from eternity, “ in 
the Father’s purpose and decree,” or which the Father from 
eternity decreed to give him.* 

‘“‘ Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he 
was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor.” 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
Here is no reference, it is said, to a transition from a higher 
and happier, to an inferior condition ;” but only that when “ our 
Saviour had the means of wealth, by the miraculous powers 
conferred upon him,” he chose to remain poor. 

Our Saviour is spoken of in these Annotations as “a mortal 
man,” “a crucified man,” Xc. pp. 147, 330. As this is not to 
be understood, of course, in the Trinitarian sense, or that Christ 
was God as well as man; it must be understood in the Unitarian 
sense, or that Christ possessed no nature superior to the human. 
He was “a mortal man,” and nothing more. 

2. There is an attempt, in the work before us, to explain away 
the passages which speak of the separate existence of the soul. 

When our Lord raised the daughter of the ruler of the 
synagogue, it is said that “ her spirit came again.” Luke viii. 55. 
This only means, says Mr. D., that “ her breath” came again ; 
and remarking on the common opinion that this passage teaches 
“‘ the separate subsistence of the soul,” he adds, “ Such reasoning 
it is not easy to enter into, or understand.”—The prayer of 
Stephen, “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,” is understood to mean 
no more than this, Receive “ my life, or last breath ;”’—and the 
declaration of James, that “ the body without the spirit is dead,” 
(ii. 26.) imports only that the body “ without breath” is dead. 

“I pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body, be 
preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
1 Thess. v. 23. Referring to the distinction here made between 
the “ spirit, and soul, and body,” Mr. D. remarks, that “ Paul 
does not hereby mean to approve, still less to teach, this, or any 
theory on the subject.”—-God is spoken of by the apostle as “ the 
Father of spirits,” (Heb. xii. 9.) which, we are told, is but saying 
that he is “our spiritual Father.”-—“ The spirits in prison,” 
spoken of by Peter, (1 Peter iii. 19.) are interpreted to mean 
“the Gentile world, who were in bondage to idolatry, ignorance, 
and vice.” 


* Unitarians can be strenuous for the doctrine of Divine decrees, when it suits their 


purpose. 


VOL. Il. 85 
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3. If there is no soul separate from the body, but the whole 
man is material; then there can be no state of conscious existence 
between death and the resurrection. Accordingly, in the work 
before us there is a labored effort to explain away the passages 
which refer to such an intermediate state-—Speaking of the 
ney of Moses and Elias at the transfiguration of Christ, 
(Matt. xvii. 4.) Mr. D. observes, that on the supposition those 
patriarchs really appeared, (which is represented as doubtful,) “ it 
merely shows that they were already in a glorified state, even 
though the rest of mankind might be still under the dominion of 
death.” 

“J am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob. God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” 
(Mat. xxii. 32.) On this passage it is remarked, that “ our Lord 
herein goes upon the supposition that there is no intermediate state 
in which the soul subsists, separately from the body.”——-Of the 
story of the rich man and Lazarus, (Luke xvi. 19.) it is said, 
“This parable has been applied to support the notion of the 
consciousness of the soul in a separate state; but with very little 
reason.”—Our Lord declared to the repenting thief, * To-day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise.” But this is got over by 
saying, that “the phrase to-day imports simply assurance and 
certainty, being applied to things decreed and determined, though 
not transpiring till some time afterwards.” So that the thief was 
only assured that he should be in paradise at some indefinite 
future period, after the resurrection. 

4. The work before us uniformly proceeds on the supposition, 
that there are no such beings as “the devil and his angels.”— 
The demoniacs of the New Testament were only diseased per- 
sons; and the language of our Saviour and the inspired writers 
respecting them was the result, either of their ignorance, or of 
their willing conformity to the superstitious notions of the times. 
— The term Satan,” it is said, “is applied by Jesus to an 
allegorical personage, the supposed cause of all evil, natural and 
moral, and who, before his coming, had reigned in the world 
without control.” p. 105.—Speaking of the account given us in 
the first chapter of Job, it is said, 

“ This representation is an allegory, founded on the idea of God’s keeping a 
court, like that of an eastern prince, and holding on certain days, what we now 
eall a levee, when his chief ministers attend upon him to show their respect and 
to receive his orders. This figurative description, therefore, gives no authority 
for hence inferring the real existence either of Satan or his angels.” p. 397. 

“Ye walked according to the course of this world, according 
to the Prince of the power of the air,” &c. Eph. ii. 2. 

“ This refers,” we are told, “to a Jewish tradition that the air was inhabited 
by evil spirits: whose imaginary ruler had power to regulate the changes of 


the atmosphere. Paul speaks naturally as a Jew, agreeably to these prevalent 
notions; yet not thereby giving any countenance to so unworthy and impro- 


bable a fancy.” p. 423. 
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‘If God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them 
down to hell, and delivered them into chains of darkness, to be 
reserved unto judgement.” (2 Peter ii. 4.) ‘And the angels 
which kept not their first estate, but left their own habitation, he 
hath reserved in everlasting chains, under darkness, unto the 
judgement of the great day.” Jude 6. 

These fallen angels are supposed by some rational Christians 
to signify “ those antediluvians who are called (Gen. vi. 2.) the 
sons of God, and who, with the rest of the old world, were 
destroyed in the deluge.” By others, no less rational, they are 
supposed to signify “the spies who were sent out by Moses to 
explore the land of Canaan.” For their sin, in bringing * back 
an evil report of the land,” they * were struck with a judicial 
blindness of mind, and in the judgement of the great day, the 
day of the plague, they were destroyed.” 

In different parts of this commentary, the words Satan, devil, 
devils, &c., are understood to mean “ bodily evils or maladies,” 
p- 111; “the persecuting power,” p. 230; “the persecuting 
Jews,” p. 328; “deified men,” p. 358; “the civil abetters of 
the pagan superstition,” p. 381 ; “heathen adversaries,” p. 432 ; 
“till disposed persons,” p. 459; “the giants, or ghosts of the 
dead,”* p. 527; “ the false accuser,” p. 629; “ the calumniator,” 
p- 540; &c. &e. 

5. If there are no such beings as fallen angels, and if men have 
no souls to be happy or miserable separate from the body ; it 
follows, of course, that there is not now, and never has been, any 
place of suffering in the other world. For who is there in that 
world to suffer? ‘There are no fallen, miserable angels; and 
departed men are all slumbering unconsciously in their graves. 
Accordingly, the general course of remark in the work before us 
goes to obscure the plain language of the Bible in regard to future 
punishment, and do away the whole force of the subject by 
involving it in suspicion and uncertainty. ‘ The original word 
rendered hell, denotes strictly the valley of Hinnom.”* p. 73. 
“The wrath to come,” signifies “the vengeance about to be 
taken on the Jewish nation.” p. 91. “ According to the popular 
belief [the superstition] of the Jews, the demons were to be sent, 
in due time, to some place of punishment under the earth, or 
under the sea, until which they were to range at large.” p. 101, 
In speaking of the hell in which the rich man was tormented, and 
between which and heaven a great gulf was fixed, we are referred 
for illustration to the fabulous notion of the Greeks, “ that Hades 


* As it is denied that there are literally any “ ghosts of the dead,” here must be a sort 
of double personification, one resting upon another. 

+ As this word is used in the New Testament, does it “ denote strictly the valley of 
Hinnom”? We know the origin and literal meaning of this Greek word; but in what 
sense was it used by our Saviour and his apostles ? See an article on this subject in the 
Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. i. p. 573. 
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included the states of Elysium and Tartarus, with the river 
Cocytus or Acheron between them.” p. 120. When Judas, the 
son of perdition, went “to his own place,” (Acts i. 25.) we are 
told that whe went into “the grave, the place which he now 
occupies.” p. 223. The “sin unto death,” (1 John v. 16.) has 
“no relation,” it is said, “‘ to spiritual death,” but to “ diseases 
inflicted as a ) punishment for sin,” which the elders had no power 
to heal. p. 554. The fallen angels being “ reserved in ever- 
lasting chile under darkness unto the judgement of the great 
day,” merely signifies that the false spies “ were struck with a 
judicial blindness of mind, and that in the judgement of the great 
day, the day of the plague, they were destroyed.” p. 557. The 
apostle tells us that ‘Sodom and Gomorrah and the cities about 
them are set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire.” (Jude 7.) Here is thought to be no reference to 
future punishment, but only to these “ cities as having been finally 
destroyed.” 

Persons who explain the Bible after this manner may pretend 
what they please ;—they may affect to despise Universalists ; may 
express an occasional regret at the prevalence of Universalism ; 
may interlard an expression, here and there, implying that they 
do not embrace the doctrine; and children may be gulled by 
artifices such as these : The truth is, they are themselves laboring 
to bring in and extend Universalism, to the utmost of their power. 

6. The objection to the existence of fallen spirits is not so much, 
it may be presumed, to the idea that they are fallen, as to the idea 
that they are spirits. ‘The notion of an order of beings that are 
not material, but purely spiritual, is one which the most rational 
Christians find it “not easy to enter into, or understand.” The 
objection is as strong, therefore, against the existence of holy 
angels, as of fallen ones. Accordingly, in the work before us, 
most of the passages in the New Testament which speak of the 
existence of Aoly angels are assailed, with the intent to explain 
them away. “ By the term angel,” we are told, “ the instruments 
of God’s providence, of whatever kind or name, are described in 
Scripture.” p. 8. Again: “In the language of Scripture, the 
instrumentality, whatever it be, which God makes use of to execute 
his purposes, is described by the term angels.” p. 120. 

After our Saviour’s temptation, ‘“ angels came and ministered 
unto him,” (Mat. iv. 11.) which only means that “ he received 
miraculous refreshment.”—Of Christ’s “little ones,” it is said, 
that “in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven.” (Mat. xviii. 10.) This, we are told, 
is no more than “an emblematical representation of the care of 
Providence over little children.” 

** An angel went down at a certain season into the pool, and 
troubled the water.” (John v, 3.) “Its occasional fluctuation, 
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which proceeded from some secret, unknown cause, was, in the 
popular language, said to proceed from the agency of an angel.” 

* Who having received the law by the disposition of angels,” 
&e. (Acts vii. 53.) “ It [the law] was ordained by angels in the 
hand of a Mediator.” (Gal. iii. 19.) These angels, in the first 
instance, are said to be “ Moses, Aaron, Joshua, and the suc- 
cession of prophets in the Jewish church.” In the second 
instance, Moses is represented as the mediator; and “ the angels 
are the loud sounds, the cloud, the fire, the quaking of the 
mountain, and the voice by which Jehovah gave his commands.” 

The apostle speaks of our Saviour as “being made much 
better than the angels,” &c. ‘ For unto which of the angels said 
he at any time, Thou art my Son,” &c. “ Let all the angels of Goa 
worship him.” (Heb. i. 4—6.) These angels are represented as 
the preceding prophets, Moses, David, Solomon, &c.—‘‘ Of the 
angels he saith, Who maketh his angels spirits, and his ministers 
a flame of fire.” (verse 7.) Angels here are thought, “ beyond 
doubt,” to signify the winds.—* Are not they [the angels] all 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be 
heirs of salvation?” (verse 14.) Here again the angels are rep- 
resented as “ the former prophets.” ‘The prophets are also said 
to be the angels spoken of by Peter, when he affirms, “ Into 
which things the angels desired to look.” (1 Pet. i. 12.)—Angels, 
in other parts of this commentary, are made to signify, “ armies,” 
p- 40; “human messengers,” p. 236; “servants,” p. 495; 
“rulers and teachers in the Jewish church,” p. 427; &c. 

7. We find, in these Annotations, a very singular and suspicious 
interpretation of certain passages which relate to the general 
judgement. ‘Take the following as examples. 

“Tt shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of 
judgement, than for you.” (Mat. xi. 22.) Here, and in the many 
parallel passages, there is said not to be “ the least reference to 
the day of general judgement,” but only to the calamities which 
were coming on the Jewish nation. pp. 20, 68, 104. 

Speaking of the declarations, that “the saints shall judge the 

world,” and “judge angels,” (1 Cor. vi. 2, 3,) and “ of Christ’s 
putting some on his /eft hand, and others on his right,” it is said, 
“ All this is figurative language.” ‘ What it is that is to be 
understood by it, we cannot at present know.” p. 341. 
As has been observed already, “ the judgement of the great 
day,” to which the fallen angels are reserved “in everlasting 
chains under darkness,” is interpreted to mean “ the day of the 
plague,” in which the spies, who brought back an evil report of 
Canaan, were destroyed.* (See Numb. xiv. 36, 37.) 


* Many of our readers will recollect an article lately published in the Christian 
Examiner, (vol. v. p. 443.) one object of which was to show, that “judgement is 
something which takes place in each one’s own soul ;”’ that “ there is no outward mode 
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8. We may note, further, the singular interpretation given in this 
work of many passages which speak of salvation and heaven. 

“Then said one unto him, Lord, are there few that be saved?” 
(Luke xiii. 23.) This question is represented as not relating to 
“eternal salvation,” but to deliverance from “the destruction 
impending over Jerusalem.” 

“Neither is there salvation in any other; for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved.” (Acts iv. 12.) The salvation spoken of in this verse is 
said to be, not eternal salvation, but ‘“hegling,” or ‘ restoration to 
soundness.” 

“ What must I do to be saved ?” (Acts xvi. 30.) This question 
of the jailer is supposed to “refer entirely to his personal security 
with his superiors, about which he was naturally concerned, upon 
awaking in alarm,” and finding the doors open.* 

“If the righteous scarcely be saved,” &c. (1 Peter iv. 18.) 
The meaning of this is said to be, “If the believing Jews shall 
with difficulty escape the destruction of their city.” 

** Rejoice, because your names are written in heaven.” (Luke 
x. 20.) Heaven here is thought to signify, not heaven, but “a 
state of peculiar privileges and means, which the disciples would 
not forfeit without great folly and guilt.”—In various places in this 
commentary, heaven is made to signify “the Jewish church ;” 
“the whole body of believers,” the general community of Chris- 
tians, &c. See pp. 428, 448. 

9. There are many passages of Scripture, not falling under 
either of the preceding heads, the interpretation of which in the 
work before us is so very singular, and in several instances so 
ridiculous, that we cannot forbear to notice them.—Of the temp- 
tation of our Saviour, (Mat. iv. 1—11.) the following account, 
we are told, “ has been preferred by most rational Christians.” 

“This narrative imports simply, an internal or mental conflict. Jesus, 
emaciated in bedy, as from his severe and abstemious living, he may well be 
supposed ; pondering on the late extraordinary scene (at his baptism) ; his 
thoughts, in consequence, anxiously turned to the future ; his mind tends not 
unnaturally, under the influence of a solitude so deep, silent, and romantie, to 
doubt and despondence. Thus circumstanced, the obstacles and trials with 
which he would have to contend, and doubts as to the evidence of his own 
Messiahship ! ! spread themselves out in formidable array before his mind, which 
after the Jewish modes of thought and expression, are described by an 
adversary coming and making to him successive propositions. ‘The faith and 
piety of Jesus, t ough severely exercised, surmounted these trials, and they, 
who were to succeed him as preachers of his religion, were taught under this 
parable, a lesson of constancy, and of confidence in God.” p. 7. 

‘The world was made by him, and the world knew him not.” 
(John i. 10.) The world that was made by Christ is represented 


or form to it;” that “this spiritual judgement takes place, in a measure, and perhaps 
very often, in ihe present world ;” and that “ the last day, spoken of in the Scriptures, is 
the last day of each individual's mortal life.” 

* Consequently, the apostle directed him to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, that he 
might be saved—from the displeasure of his superiors ! ! 
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as the new creation, new and holy creatures, who are made such 
through the influence of his doctrines. But this “ world knew 
him not.” Is it true, then, that those, who are new created im 
Christ Jesus, do not know him! ! 

It is represented in this commentary, that Christ did not 
“continue all night in prayer to God,” (Luke vi. 12.) but only 
that he tarried all night “in an oratory ;” that the “ one thing 
needful,” (Luke x. 42.) means “ one dish only for my refresh- 
ment;” that the crowing of the cock, which aroused the back- 
slidden Peter, was not the crowing of a cock, but the sound of a 
trumpet,” p. 132; that the declaration, “ by one man’s disobe- 
dience many were made sinners,” (Rom. v. 19.) only means, 
that many were “brought into a state of mortality ;” that the 
Rock in the wilderness, which the apostle says “ was Christ,” 
(1 Cor. x. 4.) was not Christ, but ‘ Moses ;” that “ this present 
evil world,” (Gal. i. 4.) means “the bondage of the Mosaic 
economy ;” that “the reproach of Christ,” which Moses preferred 
to “the treasures in Egypt,” (Heb. xi. 26.) was not the reproach 
of Christ, but “of the anointed people; that “the spirit of 
Christ,” which moved the ancient prophets, (1 Pet. i. 11.) was 
not the spirit of Christ, but only a “ prophetical spirit ;” and that 
“the Lord who bought” even those that deny him, (2 Pet. ii. 1.) 
is not Jesus Christ, but the Father. 

Several of the interpretations in the work before us, if divested 
of their set phraseology, and exhibited distinctly to the mind, 
become the merest truisms. 

“ Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdonvof heaven.” (Mat. xviii. 3.) The 
meaning of this, we are told, is, “ Unless ye be changed in your 
views and notions, ye cannot become my followers.” But the 
being “ converted,” or “changed,” in the sense here intended, is 
actually to commence following Christ. The sense put upon the 
passage is therefore this, ‘Unless ye become the followers of 
Christ, ye cannot become his followers’ !! 

“ In the beginning was the Word.” (Johni. 1.) “The Word,” 
here, is allowed to signify Christ; and “ by the phrase, In the 
beginning, is meant” the beginning “ of the ministry of Christ.” 
The following, then, is the sense of the passage; ‘In the begin- 
ning of Christ’s ministry, Christ was;’ or ‘ Christ actually existed 
when his public ministry commenced’! ! 

“The Lord added to the church daily such as should be 
saved.” (Acts ii. 47.) “ The salvation in this text” is interpreted 
to mean, the mere “admission, by baptism upon faith and repen 
tance, to the Christian society,” or church. Consequently, the 
declaration in the passage amounts to no more than this: * The 
Lord added to the church daily such as were added to the 
church’ ! ! 
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In quoting from these Annotations, we have given what is 
published with approbation in the work, as the sentiment of the 
work, without specifying the different authors from whom Mr. D. 
has selected his explanations. We have been obliged in some 
instances to abbreviate, but have endeavored to give the true sense 
of passages, and to represent them fairly. Our object has been 
to expose, rather than refute, the interpretations on which we have 
remarked. Indeed, it would be idle to attempt refuting them. 
We might as well refute the theology of the Iliad, or of the sixth 
book of Virgil. 

The impression, and the permanent effect, produced by this 
publication, will be different, upon different classes of readers. 
Some, into whose hands it may fall, will, doubtless, be shocked by 
it. As they read, they will exclaim, ‘ Is this then Unitarianism— 
with its lofty pretensions, and with all its boasted respect for the 
Bible! Is this the system which has been palmed upon these 
churches, in place of the holy religion of the Pilgrims! No 
atoning Saviour, no sanctifying Spirit, no soul separate from the 
body, no world of spirits, and no Bible of intelligible meaning ; 
what is there left to us which is worth our keeping? And why 
should we adhere to a system thus empty, negative, and lifeless ? 

The effect of the work upon other minds will be, to break 
whatever hold religion has had upon them, free them more 
entirely from restraint, and make them the victims of a cold and 
cheerless skepticism. ‘If this man may put such strange and 
whimsical interpretations upon the Bible, another may put others 
equally strange, and who can determine anything about it? And 
why should we trouble our hearts concerning that, about which 
we must be in endless uncertainty? Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.’ 

There is indeed a class, who will be pleased with this work ; 
who will consider it an advance, as it really is, upon the specula- 
tions, or rather the disclosures, of rational Christians in this 
country ; and who will echo back the commendations which 
leading Unitarians have already passed upon it: “ We have no he- 
sitation in saying, that there is not another volume in the English 
language, of the same size, from which the unlearned student of 
this portion of the sacred writings can derive so valuable assistance 
in his biblical inquiries.” * 

The religious disputes which agitate this part of the country 
have already come to the point, where it was long ago predicted 
they must come, ‘Is the Bible the word of God? And, tn ats 
plain obvious meaning, is it to be received, or not? If these ques- 
lions are to be answered in the affirmative, Orthodox Christians 
desire no more. But if they shall be decided in the negative, 
leading Unitarians will have gained their object. If the Bible is 
the word of God, and if all which it plainly teaches respecting 
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the Father, and Christ, and the Holy Spirit, and angels, and 
devils, and the souls of men, and the world of spirits, and the 
endless rewards and punishments of the future state, is to be 
received as truth; then is Orthodoxy established. But if the 
Bible is to be formally rejected, or (what amounts to the same) 
if it is to be interpreted, much as we interpret the Greek and 
Latin poets, making all due allowance for its fictions, its 
machinery, of angels, demons, and_ spiritual beings—for the 
ignorance and prejudices of the writers, and their prudent accom- 


modations to the superstitions of the times ;*—if the Bible is to 
be regarded and treated in this way ; then—in the wreck of our 
precious religious institutions, our Sabbaths, our Gospel, and our 
everlasting hopes—Unitarianism and infidelity may prevail. A 
question of greater interest and importance never was submitted 
to this, or any people. Our hope is in the God of our fathers 
that his care for the vine which he hath planted in this wilderness 
will be continued, and that he will not suffer it to be rooted up. 





SELECTIONS. 


Tue Experiment tTriep; or the Effects of Unitarian 
Ministrations in England. 


Near the beginning of the last century, more than a hundred years ago, 
Arianism first made its appearance among the English Dissenters, particularly 
the Presbyterians. It commenced with Messrs. Pierce and Hallet at Exeter, 
and was the occasion of the Salter’s Hall controversy at London, as explained 
in the last number of the Spirit of the Pilgrims, p. 588. As Unitarianism in 
this country, at least avowed Unitarianism, is of comparatively recent origin, 
it has not yet had sufficient opportunity to produce its legitimate effects 
But in England, the experiment has been tried, and the result is witness- 
ed. And as facts are worth so much more than theories, it is proposed 
to make our readers acquainted with this result.—The following extracts are 
from the third and fourth volumes of Bogue and Bennett’s History of Dis- 
senters, a work which we sincerely wish might be re-printed and circulated in 
this country — The Second Period” embraced in this History, extends “ from 
the death of Queen Anne to the accession of George IIL.” 


“ Before the conclusion of this period,” say the authors, “ Ari- 
anism was not only embraced, but openly acknowledged by not a 


* Mr. D. supposes it not inconsistent with the inspiration of the apostles, that their 


writings contain unfounded opinions and mistakes ; since their inspiration “ secured them 
from error ONLY on whut belonged to t system of € stian doctrine.” p. 322.‘ What 
if they did believe that the second coming of Christ was near at hand; or in the 
existence of angels, demons, and disembodied souls r in various other superstitious 
notions ; these do not “ belong to the system of Christ loctrine.”’ And who can tell, 


without a new revelation, what does belong to it, and what not ? 
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few of the Presbyterian ministers. The heresy polluted some of 
the London pulpits: in Lancashire it was prevalent, and in the 
counties to the south: it gained ground also in the west, whence it 
first sprang. ‘The generation of ministers, who contended so zeal- 
ously for the Orthodox faith, had finished their labors, and received 
a dismission from their Lord into eternal rest. Among those who suc- 
ceeded them were too many who embraced the Arian creed. Those 
champions among the laity who, at the beginning of the contro- 
versy, stood up so firmly for the truth, had entered into the joy of their 
Lord. ‘Though their children continued dissenters, too many of 
them did not possess the same sentiments or spirit; but with a 
liberal education, and little religion, the Arian opinions gratified 
their literary pride as being remote from the creed of the vulgar, 
and were less hostile to the depravity of the human heart than that 
which they renounced. ‘To this unhappy change, the example and 
conversation of many of the younger Presbyterian ministers did but 
too much contribute. In one or two of the seminaries, the tutors 
were accused of giving countenance to the heresy among the stu- 
dents. In consequence of these exertions, before the end of the 
period, Arianism spread far and wide in the Presbyterian congrega- 
tions, both among the ministers and the people. What the effects 
were will be specified in their proper place. Suffice it to say, that 
this unhappy controversy proved the grave of the Presbyterian con- 
gregations, and of those of the general Baptists. Though like the 
forbidden fruit, which did not produce the immediate destruction of 
the body, but rendered the event certain at a future time, so the 
effects of Arianism, though at first scarcely visible, gradually pro- 
duced desolation and death. Could Pierce and Hallet rise from the 
tomb, and see the doleful effects of their new opinions on the con- 
gregations in Devonshire, and wherever Arianism has been es- 
poused, it would chill their souls with unutterable horror.” 
Again, 


*‘ During this period, error was the destroying angel of dissenting 
congregations. In the ordinary course of things, in proportion as 
dissenting ministers have departed from those religious principles 
which were held by the men ejected from the establishment for 
nonconformity, they have reduced the number of their audience. 
Whenever they have departed from what is called Calvinism, the 
congregation has evidently felt the change ; it has been arrested in 
its growth, and, after a time, visibly decayed. 

“In whatever communions Arminianism may have crowded places 
of worship, it never had this effect among dissenters ; but, almost 
without an exception, was the first stage of the congregational de- 
cline. Arianism may be called the second stage of the disease, 
and where it filled the pulpit invariably emptied the pews. This 
was the case, not only where a part of the congregation, alarmed by 
the sound of heresy, fled from the polluted house to a separate 
society ; but where no opposition was made, and all remained with- 
out a murmur in the original place. In numerous instances, the 
preacher, full of the wisdom of the serpent, sought by hiding the 
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monster from their view, to draw them over by stealth to the new 
theology, and unveiled his sentiments only as the people were able 
to bear them without a frown. Though, at last, his wishes were 
crowned with success, yet the decay began, and gradually consumed 
the growth, the strength, and the life of the society, till a large 
congregation was reduced to a handful. Where Socinianism found 
an entrance, its operations were quicker than those of the Arian 
creed, and more effectual; flourishing societies were reduced to a 
few families, which, being animated with zeal for the new opinions, 
or indifferent about any, chose to continue to support the modes of 
worship to which, from education or use, they were attached. In 
many places Socinianism was the abomination of desolation, and 
consigned what had been formerly the house of prayer and of the 
assemblies of the saints, an undisturbed abode to the spiders and 
the bats.” 


After producing convincing testimonies, from Unitarians themselves, as to 
the decrease of their congregations, the authors proceed, 


“In confirmation of the opinions of these men, it was observed 
that the decrease was in those parts of the country where Arianism 
prevailed. Devonshire and its neighborhood were deeply infected. 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Warwickshire drank large draughts of 
the intoxicating cup. The general effect was a stop to farther 
increase. In some congregations the decay was immediate ; in 
others, the society became like a building in which the mortar had 
lost its principle of cohesion, and mouldered away. For a time it 
was as large as before, but its strength was gone; gradually one 
stone fell off after another, and every succeeding winter levelled a 
portion of it with the ground. In this way, many flourishing socie- 
ties were destroyed.” 


The following extract will exhibit one cause of the prevalence of Arianism 
among the English Presbyterians, as well as its desolating effects. 


‘The cause of religion among the Presbyterians sustained an in- 
jury from the intercourse between the Orthodox and crroncous, in acts 
of ministerial communion. At the beginning of this period, they were 
all so much united in sentiments, that they could with pleasure 
officiate for each other. But Arianism introduced a new state of 
things. Where it was avowed by a minister, a separation usually 
took place between his congregation, and those which continued in 
their former sentiments. But as in most instances the new opinions 
were gradually imbibed, and cautiously concealed, the bonds of 
former friendship were not broken ; and between such men and the 
Orthodox, intercourse in acts of worship remained. If it should 
be pleaded, that, by this means, the erroneous ministers weré put 
upon their guard, and kept from an open avowal of heresy, and that 
their congregations had an opportunity of hearing evangelical min- 
isters, it must be admitted on the other hand, that it was an unna- 
tural union, and that it tended to make Arians think more favorably 
of themselves and their system, when they were thus acknowledged 
to be ministers of Christ’s Gospel. It was a temptation too, to the 
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Orthodox, not to bring forward evangelical doctrines so fully, when 
they were preaching to congregations which in general did not 
approve them. 

“Though among those who maintained the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, there were different ideas as to the personality of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, from men wishing to be wise above what is written, 
it does not appear that these differences produced any material 
effect as to the efficacy of their preaching. The divinity of the 
Saviour was a firm foundation for the Christian doctrine to rest 
upon. But whenever the divinity of Christ was denied, and he was 
reduced to the rank of a creature, its benumbing influence was 
immediately perceived, the doctrine lost its power, and the rest of 
the system felt the change. 

** At first, there was more religion in the congregations where 
Arianism was negatively preached, than those who consider only 
that system, would be led to expect ; but it was owing to the in- 
fluence of the Orthodox doctrine to which the pe ople had formerly 
listened ; and it was maintained by the private exercises of devotion, 
and by the perusal of the writings of the most eminent noncon- 
formist divines. ‘Though starved in the public ordinances by the 
meagre discourses of the Arian preachers, they were feasted in their 
closets by the volumes of Baxter, Owen, Flavel, Charnock, and 
Howe. But these Christians were gradually removed by death; 


and then the influence of Arianism appeared. The religious prin- 
ciples of those who remained, being less powerful, had a weaker 
hold of their minds. The exercises of secret devotion which were 
the delight of their fathers, though not neglected by them, did not 
produce the same degree of pleasure. Th se books, which were 
considered as the classics of the Puritans in the closet, gave place 
to others less spiritual and evangelical, but more congenial to 
their taste. ‘These increased the languor, rendered the closet less 
agreeable, and their visits to it either shorter, or more infrequent. 
The stimulus to every duty, formerly communicated by the ardor of 
public worship, ceased to be felt. Family worship now began to be 
offered but once a day; by many it was afterwards confined to the 
Sabbath; and with some, it fell entirely into disuse. The former 
strictness in the observance of the Lord’s d: iy was broken in upon 
by many things which their fathers had tau ght them to be works 
neither of necessity nor mercy. ‘The domestic regulations, which 
had formerly been regarded as the characteristics of a dissenting 
household, were gradually thrown aside. ‘The younger people in 
respectable families, if not the parents, learned to play cards when 
they visited in the houses of the rich and gay, who now became 
their companions, because they moved in an equal station in society 
with themselves. When they were visited in their turn, they pleaded 
hard with the old peuple, and too often prevailed, to ‘be allowed to 
entertain their guests in the same way. By these fenbionshle friends, 
they were introduced to assemblies and balls; and to crown all , they 
at length entered the doors of the theatre, and learned to frequent 
dramatic entertainments, like other genteel people of the same 
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While under the influence of Arianism, some were thus running 
headlong into the ways of the world which lieth in wickedness, 
others were as unprofitably occupied in speculating about religion. 
Novelty was their study and delight. ‘To turn aside a text from its 
natural meaning, in order to favor Arianism or Socinianism, was a 
mighty achievement. As this could not, in many instances, be 
done with a tolerably good grace, and as many passages in the 
apostolical writings resisted the efforts of their utmost ingenuity, 
they had the sagacity to discover that the epistles ought not to be 
considered as having the same degree of authority with the Gospels. 
They scarcely in the course of this period arrived at the perfection 
in this art which has been since attained, to reject chapters, para- 
graphs, and verses even in the Gospels, when they threaten to des- 
troy a favorite system. 

** But it may be said, is no exception to be made in favor of con- 
gregations in which religion flourished? An Arian congregation, 
under an Arian minister, where religion was in a flourishing state, 
perhaps cannot be named in the whole of England, since the day 
that James Pierce preached that doctrine within the walls of his 
new meeting at Exeter.” 


Describing the state of things during the “third Period” of the History, 
extending “ from the accession of George III. to the year 1808,” the authors 
proceed : 

** Error was the grand cause of decrease in the Presbyterian con- 
gregations. Arianism, and Socinianism, to which the former period 
gave birth, were still in existence, and still brought forth their 
poisonous fruit: their progress was now becoming far more rapid 
than at first. In this period Arianism grew bolder and more open 


in the declaration of her sentiments; and Socinianism followed her 
example. ‘To Dr. Priestley the Christian world is indebted for this 
alteration of behaviour: and both for his conduct and his counsel he 
deserves applause. Scorning the crafty concealment and cunning 
equivocation of his predecessors, he frankly told the world his creed, 
and warmly exhorted every other Socinian, if he would be an honest 
man, to follow his example. ‘To his counsels both Socinians and 
Arians listened with reverence ; and with the exception of a few 
old adepts in the art of concealing their sentiments, who wished to 
live and die in quiet, the rest preached what they believed, and the 
people saw what their preachers were. The effect of the discovery 
was beyond calculation both powerful and rapid. Those who had 
any regard for evangelical truth were filled with horror at the sight 
of the heretic in his native form, and bid him and his adherents an 
eternal adieu. Others, though not disgusted at the opinions of 
their teacher, growing weary of dissent, found it more agreeable to 
stay at home: or when at any time they went to public worship, to 
join in that which was established by the state. Many who drank 
the cup of Arianism first, and then of Socinianism to the very 
dregs, ceased to be members of the dissenting congregation ; and 
with a perfect hatred of the doctrines of the church of England, 
pusillanimously and disingenuously bore a part in her very explicit 
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Trinitarian worship. By the operation of these causes, many a 
Presbyterian congregation dwindled from a giant into a dwarf. 
Aged people, who remember their respectable condition in the me- 
tropolis at the commencement of this period, must be convinced 
that heresy has acted like an enchantress in silently, by her fatal 
spells, accomplishing their destruction. They are in general now 
but the shadow of what they formerly were, and many of them have 
ceased toexist. Devonshire, the cradle of Arianism, has been the 
grave of the Arian dissenters; and there is not left in that populous 
county a twentieth part of the Presbyterians which were to be fouud 
at the time of her birth. More than twenty of their meeting houses, 
it is said, have been shut up; and in those which remain open, there 
are to be seen the skeletons only of congregations which were full 
and flourishing before error had banished prosperity. 

“In the other counties of England where these sentiments pre- 
vailed, the effects have been the same. Like the devouring pesti- 
lence, Arianism and Socinianism have with few exceptions, carried 
desolation with them into every congregation where they have ob- 
tained an entrance; and some scores more of their meeting houses 
would have been shut up, but for the pious benevolence of persons 
of a different creed in the former generation. By their endowments 
many of the present Presbyterian ministers have been enabled to 
retain their office, and to preach to what deserves not the name of 
a congregation, but is better described by the prophet’s account of 
what remains after the shaking of the olive tree: ‘two or three 
berries on the top of the uppermost bough, four or five on the out- 
most fruitful branches thereof.’ So great is the change which these 
sentiments have produced, that perhaps there are not now in Eng- 
land twelve of their congregations which can boast an attendance of 
five hundred people ; whereas, before the introduction of Arianism, 
they could in more than two hundred places count five hundred 
hearers, and in several more than double the number.” 

Again, 

** During the whole of this period, the Presbyterian congregations 
have been falling into decay, and many of them into ruin. At the 
end of Queen Anne’s reign, they formed at least two thirds of the 
whole dissenting body; at present, they perhaps do not exceed a 
twentieth part of the three denominations. Though their congre- 
tions, as stated in the list, bear a much larger proportion, they are 
in general so small, that with a few exceptions, it would require five 
or six of them to compose one of moderate size. But for the 
endowments of pious Calvinists of old, some scores more of them 
must have been shut up, and the Arian and Socinian preacher fairly 
starved out. If some pious London Presbyterian, who died in the 
year 1714, were now to rise from the dead, and be carried round to 
their meeting houses in the time of service, he would be filled with 
amazement and horror. ‘ Where,’ he would say, ‘are the numerous 
bodies of people which used to worship here?’ On finding so few 
congregations, he would naturally inquire, ‘ what is become of the 
rest.’ He would be told that they were first shut up, and then applied 
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to other purposes, or occupied by other denominations. If the cause 
was unknown to him, he might be told that Arianism and Socini- 
anism had driven them away.” 


Again, 


“The tendencies of the new system (Unitarianism) became 
every day more painfully manifest in the skeptical coldness of its 
disciples, and their entire conformity to the spirit and manners of 
the world. For with the faith, they shook off the practices of the 
first founders of the dissent. ‘The morality of the Sabbath was 
denied, and visiting on that day grew into fashion among wide 
dissenters. ‘Theatres were represented as innocent scenes of amuse- 
ment, and the card table, warmly recommended by Dr. Priestley’s 
own example, was the constant resort of those who were withdrawn 
from the closet and from meetings for prayer by the denial of divine 
influences, which alone can render prayer a reasonable service. 
The complete amalgamation with the world, which prevailed among 
the Presbyterians, formed a disgraceful exception to the general 
truth of the remark, that the dissenters are a religious body. But 
every day rendered this deduction from their original excellence of 
character smaller: for while the other denominations were rapidly 
increasing, the desolating eflect of error, which has already been 
noticed, reduced the Presbyterians to a very small proportion of the 
whole. The departure of the Gospel annihilated many congrega- 
tions, and left the high churchman to insult over their ruined walls, 
or write upon their closed doors, ‘a meeting-house to let;’ while 
the orthodox dissenter would inscribe, ‘Ichabod, the glory is 
departed.’ ”’ 


Speaking of Dr. Benson, the colleague of Lardner, our authors proceed 
thus : 


“It is instructive though painful to remark, that while he and 
Dr. Lardner were writing very learned books, and gaining extensive 
fame, the congregation was gradually diminishing, till it scarcely 
was entitled to the name; and having received the deadly poison 
from their lips, after a precarious existence of twelve years, under 
Dr. Price, Mr. Radcliff, and Dr. Calder, (their successors,) it 
became extinct. The meeting-house was sometime afterwards 
opened by William Alldridge, a Calvinistic Methodist, from lady 
Huntingdon’s college at Trevecca. The faith of the ancient non- 
conformists, which had sounded so clearly and so powerfully from 
the mouth of Mr. Cruso fourscore years before, and which had not 
been heard within the walls since the decease of Dr. Harris, was 
now heard again; and the place was filled anew with attentive and 
serious hearers. ‘ Let him that readeth understand.’ As hewers 
of wood and drawers of water were required for the service of the 
temple, the writings of Lardner, Benson, and their fellows were 
useful for similar purposes; and for their ingenuity and learning let 
them have great praise, for it is due ; but to officiate as ministers in 
the sanctuary, and lead the people to the holiest of all, by the blood 
of Jesus, in that new and living way which he has consecrated 
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through the veil of his flesh, they knew not how: it was beyond 
their power.” 


We add but another extract, which is from a biographical notice of Dr. 
Langford, a Presbyterian minister of London, who continued to preach the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 


“In this man, who, like Abdiel, stood alone in adherence to the 
truth, may be seen the happy and important effects of soundness 
in the faith. While many of the congregations of the Arian and 
Socinian Presbyterians have been, with few exceptions, reduced to 
a mere skeleton of their former size, and many more of them are 
annihilated, Dr. Langford’s faithful preaching of the truth preserved 
the flock. At his death, they chose an evangelical minister as his 
successor ; and under Mr. Clayton, who foliowed him, the congre- 
gation retains the ancient faith of the nonconformists, and is one of 
the most flourishing in London, both for numbers and piety.” 


—~p—- 


EXERCISES FOR THE cLoseT. By William Jay. 


Tuts work consists of nearly two hundred short, practical comments or reflec- 
tions on different portions of Scripture, and is one of the most interesting 
devotional performances we have yet seen. It was published in London the 
present year, and will shortly be re-printed in this city. We anticipate its 
appearance by the following extracts. Our readers will recognize in them the 
ingenuity, the point, the free and spirited manner of the author. 


“ And shall leave me alone: and yet I am not alone, because the 
Father is with me.” John xiv. 32. 


“There is a relation between Christ and Christians, and a con- 
formity founded upon it; so that what Fe says, they may subordi- 
nately adopt as their own language. 

“There are cases in which they may be alone—and there are 
cases in which they ought to be alone—and there is one case in 
which they must be alone: and yet they are not alone, because the 
Father is with them. 

“They may be alone, by the dispensations of Providence. 
Joseph was separated from his family, and sold into Egypt, but the 
Lord was with Joseph. John was banished into the isle of Patmos ; 
but there he had the visions of the Almighty, and was in the Spirit 
on the Lord’s day. ‘ At my first answer,’ says Paul, ‘no man stood 
by me, but all men forsook me; nothwithstanding the Lord stood 
by me, and strengthened me.’’ 

“They ought to be alone, by voluntary solitude. Not that they 
are to become recluses, by abandoning their stations, and shunning 
intercourse with their fellow-creatures. But occasional and frequent 
retirement for religious purposes, is a duty—and it will be found 
our privilege. We shall never be less alone, than when alone. 
‘Go forth,” says God to Ezekiel, “‘ into the field, and there will I 
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talk with thee.” Isaac, at eventide, was meditating in the field, 
when the Lord brought him Rebecca. Jacob was left alone, when 
he “obtained power with God,” and with man, and prevailed. 
Nathaniel was seen and encouraged under the fig tree. Peter was 
by himself praying upon the housetop when he received the Divine 
manifestation. If the twelve Patriarchs, or the twelve Apostles, 
lived near us, and their presence drew us off from our closets, their 
neighborhood would be a serious injury to us. No creature can be 
a substitute for God. And it is alune we hold the freest and fullest 
communion with him. It is there the secret of the Lord is with us, 
and he shows us his covenant. ‘There we become acquainted with 
ourselves. ‘There we shake off the influences of the world. It is 
good to be there.” 

** Men may live in a crowd, but they must die alone. Friends 
and ministers can only accompany us to the entrance of the pass. 
But the Christian here, though alone, is not alone. ‘ Yea,’ says 
David, ‘ though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for thou art with me: thy rod and thy staff, they 
comfort me.’ ” 


“© Take up thy bed and walk.” John v. 8. 


“Our Saviour met with this man at the pool of Bethesda ; but 
no sooner had he pronounced the word of healing, than he orders 
him to take up his bed, and walk. He has always reasons for his 
conduct, though they are not always perceptible. But [ think we 
can see four reasons for this command. 

*‘ First, it was to evince the perfection of the cure. Never could 
anything have been more remote from imposition, than the miracles 
recorded in the Gospel. Examine them. ‘They were many—they 
were public—they were performed before witnesses interested in 
their detection, had they been false. The circumstances, too, were 
always corroborative. Does he raise the dead? The young man 
was carrying to his burial, attended with mach people. Lazarus 
was in his grave, and had been dead four days. Does he recover 
the infirm and the diseased ? The man, whose eyes he opened, was 
born blind. And this paralytic had been afflicted thirty-eight years ; 
and in a moment he was made whole, and was seen by all going 
home with his bed upon his shoulders. 

** Secondly, it was to teach him to be careful, and to waste 
nothing. The bed probably was not very valuable, but he was not 
to throw it away. In correspondence with this, after the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes, even then, when he had shown with what 
ease he could multiply resources, and support his creatures, he said, 
‘Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost.’ Chris- 
tians should avoid closeness and meanness, lest their good be evil 
spoken of; but there is another extreme they should be anxious to 
avoid: it is profusion—yea, negligence and carelessness. They 
ought not to love money; but they should know the use and worth 
of it; and remember that they are responsible for all they have.” 

“Thirdly, as a memento of his deliverance and duty. When at 
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home, and looking on this bed, he would say—‘ Ah! there I lay, a 
poor enfeebled creature , and said, My strength and my hope is 
perished from the Lord, remembering mine affliction and my 
misery, the wormwood and the gall: my soul hath them still in 
remembrance, and is humbled within me. ‘This I call to mind, 
therefore have I hope.’ ”’ 

“ Fourthly, to try his obedience. Carrying his bed was a servile 
work ; and it was now the Sabbath, on which day no burden was 
to be borne. He seemed therefore to oppose the law of Moses; 
and accordingly the Pharisees were offended, and murmured. We 
are not to judge the Lord’s commands, but to follow them.—His 
orders may be trying, and in obeying them we may give offence ; 
but we need not mind the revilings of men, while we can plead his 
authority.”’ 


“ Let him know, that he which converteth a sinner from the error 
of his way shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude 
of sins.” James v. 20. 


*‘ And can we convert the sinner from the error of his way? 
Yes—or the language would be futile. But how can we do this? 
Not meritoriously—this would invade the office and glory of the 
Lord Jesus: for He only delivers us from the wrath to come: He 
only saves his people from their sins. Not efliciently—this would 
invade the work and honor of the Holy Spirit: for we are saved by 
the washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
There is therefore only one way in which we can convert a sinner ; 
and that is instrumentally. But this does not detract from divine 
agency : there is no inconsistency between agency and instrumen- 
tality. A pen is nothing without a hand to use it. An instrument 
always supposes and requires an agent. But is the converse of this 
proposition true? Does an agent always require an instrument? It 
is so with us; but not with a Being whose will is efficiency ; and 
who said, Let there be light, and there was light. Yet what God 
is not compelled to do from weakness, he chooses to do from 
wisdom. He therefore works by means. We know of nothing 
that he does immediately. He fans us by the breeze, and warms 
us by the sun, and refreshes us by sleep, and sustains us by food. 
And as it is in nature, so it is in grace. Among the Corinthians 
God gave the increase, but Paul planted, and Apollos watered. 
Their faith came not from them; but Paul and Apollos were 
ministers by whom they believed. We mean not, however, by this 
reference, to confine this work to ministers. James alludes not 
only or chiefly to them; but to Christians at large. All may be 
useful here ; and in a thousand ways exert themselves to accomplish 
this blessed and glorious design. All cannot be Luthers, to reform 
countries ; or Whitfields, to preach to thousands; or Careys, to 
translate the Scriptures into other tongues. But can we do noth- 
ing? Surely some one soul is thrown in our way to whom we may 
be useful—a child—a servant—a relative—a neighbor.”’ 
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“© Fle hath done all things well.’ Mark vii. 37. 


‘*A great commendation ; but deserved. Human excellencies 
are rare and individual. Oue man does one thing well; another 
does another thing well—but He does all things well. The little 
men do well, is only comparatively well; all He does, is absolutely 
so. And this will appear, whether we consider him as the Creator 
—and survey the works of Nature: or as the Saviour—and con- 
template the wonders of grace: or as the Governor—and examine 
the dispensations of his Providence. 

** Whence, then, is it, that we cannot really and readily, with 
regard to his concern in our affairs, and especially those of a trying 
nature, adopt the acknowledgment, and say, He hath done all things 
well ? 

“The reason is, we judge atheistically. Every unregenerate 
sinner lives without God in the world. But does a Christian? Is 
not he made to differ from others; and from himself? He is. Yet 
his sanctification is not complete. Something is left in him of all 
the old kinds of leaven ; and, therefore, something of this atheism. 
‘Oh, it was that unlucky accident; it was that heedless servant; it 
was that perfidious neighbor; it was that cruel enemy.’—No wonder 
He does not all things well, when He is not acknowledged as doing 
anything. 

“We judge selfishly. We are not to view ourselves as detached 
individuals. We are parts of a whole; and variously connected 
with others : and what is not good for us personally, may be good 
for us relatively. Suppose a trying dispensation makes us more 
tender and compassionate towards our fellow-creatures and our 
fellow Christians; suppose a distressing experience gives us the 
tongue of the learned, and enables us to speak a word in season to 
him that is weary: suppose, as witnesses and examples of the 
power and excellency of the Gospel, we arouse the careless, and 
confirm the wavering: is there not enough here to call for resigna- 
tion and praise ? 

“We judge carnally. What is not pleasing may yet be bene- 
ficial: and natural evil may be moral good. When things are 
agreeable to our wishes, we never think of any difficulty im the 
Divine proceedings. While we have ease, and health, and friends, 
and success in business, we never complain of the darkness of 
Providence. But as soon as there is any reverse, O then we groan 
out, ‘His way is in the sea, his path in the deep waters, and his 
footsteps are not known’—as if everything was to be estimated by 
our accommodation and convenience—as if God acted wisely or 
unwisely, righteously or unrighteously, just as his doings affect us 
—and affect, too, not our best interests, but our present and 
temporal! Is it wonderful that we, who deserve stripes, should feel 
the rod ? that we, who need correction, should meet with chastise- 
ment? [s it mysterious that the vine should be pruned? the ground 
ploughed ? the gold tried in the fire? 

** We judge prematurely. You would not judge of the abilities 
of the limner from the unfinished sketch, but you would wait till 
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the canvass had received the last touches of his masterly pencil. 
You would not judge of the perfection of a building from the 
digging of the foundation, and coarse materials lying in a kind of 
disorder all around ; especially if you had never seen the plan or 
the model : but you would stay till the parts were all put together 
in their places, and the topstone brought forth with shouting.—Let 
us stay till God has done. What I do, says he, thou knowest not 
now, but thou shalt know hereafter. ‘Then everything will speak 
for itself. ‘Then we shall see what we now believe ; and for ever 
acknowledge, ‘He is the rock; his work is perfect; for all his 
ways are judgement: a God of truth and without iniquity, just and 
right is he.’ ” 


“ And Iwill give her her vineyards from thence,” [i. e. from the 
wilderness. | Hosea ii. 15. 


“What could be looked for in a wilderness, but loneliness, and 
mazes, and danger, and beasts of prey, and reptiles, and sand, and 
briers, and thorns? Who would expect to find the vineyards of 
Engedi there ? 

“‘ Earth is a wilderness ; and God gives his people their vineyards 
from thence. It was not designed to be a wilderness; but, by one 
man, sin entered into the world; and it was said to the trans- 
gressor, ‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life. But to the Christian, the curse is 
turned into a blessing. He has not only before him a land of 
promise, but even now—here, he has a thousand alleviations, and 
succors, and even delights. 

** Solitude is a wilderness; and Ile gives them their vineyards 
from thence. ‘There is not only much to be done alone, but gained 
alone, and enjoyed alone. ‘There we gain much of our best know- 
ledge, and our richest experience. There we enjoy the freedom of 
prayer, and the most unreserved intercourse with God. ‘There his 
secret is with them that fear him; and he shows them his Covenant. 
They are never less alone than when alone. 

“ Outward trouble is a wilderness. Many have been afraid to be 
brought into it—yet He has given them their vineyards from thence, 
and the Valley of Achor for a door of hope. They have been 
saved by their undoing ; and enriched by their losses. Manasseh, 
in his affliction, sought, and found the God of his father. And 
David, though he was converted before, could say, It is good for 
me that I have been afflicted. 

“The state of mind produced by conviction of sin is a wilder- 
ness. A wounded spirit who can bear? Who does not remember 
the surprise, the confusion of mind, the terror, .the anguish, the 
self-despair, he once felt—and who can forget the feelings induced 
by a discovery of the Cross, and the joy of God’s salvation! Many 
are afraid when they see their relations and friends trembling at 
God’s word, and broken in heart at his feet—But Christians hail 
it, as a token for good. They know that he gave them thetr 
vineyards from thence. 
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“The valley of the shadow of death is the last wilderness. 
There is much to render it uninviting and awful; and yet, when it 
has been actually entered, the apprehension and the gloom have 
fled. And this has been the case generally, even with those who 
were most subject to bondage by the fear of it. The place has been 
made glad for them. They have had an abundant entrance into the 
joy of their Lord. And what vineyards does He give them from 
THENCE !!” 


“ Therefore hath thy servant found in his heart to pray this 


prayer unto thee.” 2 Sam. vil. 27. 


“ Where did he find his inclination, and power to pray? ‘ In his 
heart.’ The heart is everything in religion. Man judgeth according 
to the outward appearance ; but the Lord looketh on the heart. It 
is a blessed thing to find it in our heart to pray—so that, while it is 
with many a bodily exercise only ; a task which they would gladly 
decline; an effort forced upon them from something withoat—some 
danger, or trouble: we may do it naturally ; and therefore constantly 
and pleasantly, from a principle in us, like a well of water, springing 
up into everlasting life. 

‘ And what was the prayer he found there? It was this—‘ Let 
the house of thy servant David be established before thee.’ David 
had a peculiar concern for his family ; and, from his character, we 
may be assured, he wished it to be not only or principally glorious, 
but good. 

* And what produced this prayer? ‘ Therefore’—‘ For thou, O 
Lord of Hosts, God of Israel, hast revealed to thy servant, saying, 
I will build thee an house :’ ‘ therefore hath thy servant found in 
his heart to pray this prayer unto thee.’ 

“The certainty of a thing does not supersede the use of means 
in attaining it. Why should David pray for it, when God had 
pledged himself to do it? So some would argue: but it would 
be the arguing of folly. The Scripture, the wisdom of God, knows 
nothing of this perversion. No doctrine there leads to enthusiasm, 
There the means and end are connected. There activity grows out 
of dependence ; and zeal, out of confidence. There God says, after 
he has promised the thing, ‘I will yet be inquired of by the house 
of Israel to do it for them.’ Yea, we see prayer is not only 
consistent with the promise, but derived from it. It is this that 
furnishes the matter of our petitions, and gives us all our encour- 
agements. 

‘“* Therefore, let us be thankful for the promises. Let us search 
them out. Let us place them opposite all our wants. Let us plead 
them, and say, Remember the word unto thy servant, upon which 
thou hast caused him to hope. And, as then we can ask in faith, 
so we may pray with confidence : for whatsoe ver we ask according 
to his will, we know he heareth us.’ 
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“ Then answered Peter, and said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good for 
us to be here: if thou wilt, let us make here three tabernacles, one 
For thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias.” — Matt. xvii. 4. 


*** Not knowing,’ we are assured, by the Holy Ghost; ‘not 
knowing what he said.’ For had the motion been complied with, 
how could our Saviour have suffered and died? But though he did 
not know what he said, he knew why he said it. ‘Two things 
caused his bliss. First, the communion of saints. And here were 
not only John and James, but Moses and Elias; and these were 
not shining statues—but they spake—and spake of the Saviour’s 
decease. What a subject! What speakers! How delightful must 
have been intercourse with them !—But the second, was the pre- 
sence of Jesus. And surely it cannot be a question, why it is good 
to be, where He is. With him we are safe; and nowhere else. 
He is the Source of all light and knowledge. He is the Fountain of 
honor and excellency. He is the Consolation of Israel. He is all 
and in all. 

** But where is He with his people? He is with them in the 
closet. ‘There he manifests himself to them, as he does not in the 
world. There they enjoy an intimacy, a freedom, an unrestrained 
intercourse wi'h him, such as other company will not allow. ‘Could 
these beams and rafte rs ’—said a good man, pointing to an unceiled 
roof, ‘speak ; they would testify what hours of enjoyment I have had 
here, in communion with Him.’ Of the closet, therefore, they can 
say, It is good for us to be here. 

“ He is with them in his Te »mple. Where would you look for a 
man, but in his own house? And the Sanctuary is the place where 
the Lord’s honor dwelleth. In all places where I record my Name, 
I will come unto thee, and I will bless thee. And have they not 
found the promise true? Have they not seen his power and glory 
m the Sanctuary? Of his House, therefore, they can say, It is 
good for us to be here. 

“He is with them at his Table. His Cross is everything to @ 
Christian: and here before our eyes Jesus Christ is evide ntly set 
forth crucified among us. What a sublime duty ; what an exalted 
privilege, is the Commemoration of his Death! His flesh is meat 
indeed, and his blood is drink indeed! It is good for us to be here. 

“He is with them in the furnace. There the three Hebrew 
children found him. The flames only consumed their bands, and 
set them free ; and they were seen walking in the midst of the fire 
—with the Son of God ! 

“He is with them in the vale of death. How much will they 
need him then! Then all other friends and helpers leave them. 
Then heart and flesh will fail them. But they will not be without 
him. Though they walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
he is with them; his rod and his staff they comfort them: and then 
they have cause to say, Lord, it is good for us to be here. 

** How much more will they be justified in saying this in heaven! 
There he is with them immediately. There they will see him as he 
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is; there, before the presence of his glory, they will possess fulness 
of joy, and pleasures for evermore. 

“But none will be translated thither in person, whose hearts 
are not sent off first. None will have their residence in heaven 
hereafter, who have not their conversation in heaven here. None 
will be with the Lord for ever, but those that find it their happiness 
for the Lord to be with them now.” 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Sermons preached in India. By the late Right Rev. Recinaup 
Heser, D. D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Philadelphia: E. Littell 
and Brother. 1829. pp. 214. 


We receive this volume with much pleasure, as a remembrancer 
of the late accomplished and excellent Bishop of Calcutta. In 
addition to the addresses on his departure from England, a charge 
to the clergy of his diocese, and an address on confirmation deliv- 
ered within “ less than two hours” of his death, it contains seven- 
teen sermons, selected from those preached by him during his 
residence in India. We hardly need say to our readers that the 
discourses of Bishop Heber are ingenious, learned, classical and 
eloquent ; it is of more importance to know that they are decidedly 
evangelical, recognizing, applying and enforcing, throughout, the 
great and essential doctrines of the Gospel. We were particularly 
pleased with those entitled, ‘‘ Christ preaching to Sinners,” ‘* The 
Law and the Gospel,’ ‘The Pharisee and Publican,” and “ The 
Conversion of the Heathen.’—The following is from the twelfth 
sermon, on ‘‘ the Omnipresence of the Deity.” 


“ This notion of God as an Almighty, All-present, All-seeing and Unseen 
Existence, who “ is not far from any of us, and in whom we live and move and 
have our being,” is, unquestionably, a strange and awful subject of thought, 
and one which cannot be agitated in our minds without a deep and almost a 
painful and terrifying sense of our own weakness and dependence. 

“Even to a good man, and to one who is, on gvod grounds, assured of the 
protection and favor of his Maker, this presence not to be shunned, this power 
not to be resisted, this awful eye for ever bent on our ways, is, at times, 
oppressive as well as surprising. We are lost in the meditation of such great- 
ness. In this sea of glory our powers, our wisdom, our life, appear te sink 
into nothing. What is man, (we are apt to say,) that God should condescend 
to regard him? and what are the thoughts, the words, and works of man, that 
they should be able to endure the constant inspection of a Judge so wise, so 
great, so terrible? 

“ But if even good men, if even the best of men, must be thus at times 
affected by the sense of God’s unseen and continual presence; if they too 
must, at times, find the place dreadful where they thus stood before Him - how 
grievous must this recollection be to those who live without God in the world; 
who are conscious that by their daily sins they have drawn on themselves His 
heaviest anger, and that they have done before His face, and under the beam 
of His indignant eye, such actions as they would have beon afraid or ashamed 
to have fallen into in the presence of a mere mortal bystander ? 
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“Tt is a dreadful thing, when conscience reckons up her catalogue of secret 
guilt, to remember that every one of those crimes which were most hateful to 

od and to man were done with the knowledze, and in the presence, of the 
Judge, the severe and upright Judge of men and angels. A dreadful thing it 
is to say, ‘Surely God was in this place, when I cast my eyes so carefully 
round, and flattered myself that my uncleanness, my robbery, or my frand, was 
hid in darkness and solitude. God was in this place, when I deformed His 
image with drunkenness, and when my mouth was filled with the words of lust 
and blasphemy. God was in this place, when I called on His holy name to 
obtain credit for my falsehood, and challenged His power to punish me if I 
dealt untruly with my neighbor. And God is in this place, aad beholds my 
present hardness and impenitent heart; He knows and sees my lingering 
fondness for the sins which I am pretending to abandon; and He is waiting, 
perhaps, even now, for the conduct which | shall now adopt, the resolution 
which I shall now follow, to determine whether my lot shall be hereafter 
among the children of light, or whether His Spirit shall be withdrawn from 
me, (it may be,) for ever!’ ” 


We cannot refuse another short extract, from the sermon entitled 
** Sin and Grace.” 


“Since our condition is by nature so perilous; since our passions are so 
strong, and our flesh so frail and prone to evil, what constant vigilance do 
those passions and propensities require, of which St. Paul complains so heavily! 
If we were shut up in the same den with a wild beast ; if we were opposed to 
an armed eneiny ; if we were steering a vessel through an unknown sea, amid 
the dash of waves and the glimmering of breakers, we should need, I appre- 
hend, no admonition to be watchful and diligent. Alas! my friends, our own 
hearts are wilder than the savage of the woods ; our own hearts, uncontrolled, 
are more formidable than the deadliest adversary ; our own hearts are more 
changeable and deceitful than the winds, the waves, the depths, and shallows 
of the ocean. Watch, then, and pray, lest ye enter into temptation. Watch 
and pray! Without prayer to God, ‘the watchman waketh but in vain ;’ and 
without an answerable watchfulness and care for our souls, displayed in the 
usual tenor of our lives and actions, our idle prayers will be only an offence to 


God.” 


2. An Epitome of the Evidences of Christianity ; designed for 
Families, also for Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and adapted 
to youth in general. By Cyrus Mann, Pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Westminster, Mass. Lancaster: Carter, Andrews and 
Co. 1829. pp. 144. 


We had occasion in our last, p. 636, to speak of the importance 
of youth being well instructed in the evidences of Christianity. 
The little volume before us has since come to hand, prepared with 
a reference to this very object. It contains eight short discourses 
on the following subjects: Duty of examining the Divine authority 
of the Scriptures ; Genuineness of the Old ‘Testament; Genuine- 
ness of the New Testament; Authenticity of the Scriptures; In- 
spiration of the Scriptures. 

The work is well written, in a style adapted to the taste and 
capacities of the young, and in the present demand for sabbath 
school books will receive, we doubt not, a generous patronage. 


3. Conversations on the Bible. Written for the Massachusetts 
Sabbath School Union. By Erodore. 1829. pp. 112. 


The object of this work is, in part, the same as that last noticed. 
It is designed, not only to satisfy the youthful mind as to the 
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inspiration of the Bible, but to help him to understand what the 
Bible contains. It consists of seven conversations on the following 
subjects: “‘ Divine Authority of the Bible ;’ “ Natural Geography 
of the Scene of Scripture History,’ comprising an account of the 
seas, rivers, deserts, mountains, and natural scenery of Palestine 
and the adjoining regions; “ first Period of Scripture History,” 
extending “ from the creation to the settlement of the Jews in the 
Jand of Canaan ;” “ second Period of Scripture History,’ “ from 
the settlement in Canaan to the birth of Christ ;” “ third Period,” 
from the birth of Christ to his ascension; “ fourth Period,” com- 
prising the labors and sufferings of the apostles ; and the ‘* Conclu- 
sion.” ‘The work contains four maps, exhibiting different views of 
the places described, which will help much to illustrate the geog- 
raphy and history of the Bible. The whole will be found instructive 
and interesting, and will add not a little to the facilities afforded to 
the youth of this age for becoming acquainted with “ the Oracles of 


God.” 


4. A Discourse delivered at Plymouth, Dec. 20, 1828, on the 
two hundred and eighth Anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. By Samvuet Green, Pastor of the Union Church, Essex 
street, Boston. Boston; Peirce and Williams. 1829. pp. 36. 


This discourse presents a sketch of the religious history of New 
England :—of the persecutions which drove our fathers hither ; of 
their principles, characters, labors and sufferings; of the rich spi- 
ritual blessings with which their “ loss of all things” was more than 
compensated ; of their purposes, prayers, and expectations ; of the 
extent to which these expectations have been realized; and the 
manner in which they have been, in part, defeated. The author 
refers, as might have been expected, to the defection, in some of 
the churches, from the holy principles of their founders, and to the 
manner in which this lamented apostacy has been introduced. In 
treating this part of the subject, he uses “ great plainness (not 
bitterness) of speech,” the language of grief rather than reviling, 
such as the spirit of Paul might have dictated, when he said, ‘‘ 2 
have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart—for my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.” —The discourse is 
almost entirely historical, and, with the notes, embodies much 
valuable information. We hope it may be extensively read. 


5. A Sermon delivered in Boston, May 26, 1829, before the 
Pastoral Association of Massachusetts. By Joun H. Cuurcn, 
D. D., Pastor of the Church in Pelham, N. H. Boston: Perkins 
and Marvin. pp. 24. 

The subject of this discourse is, Preaching Christ. ‘To preach 
Christ truly,” says the author, ‘is to preach him just as the Scrip- 
tures do. How then do the Scriptures present him?’ 1. “ As 
Man;” 2. ‘as God ;” 3. “as the only Mediator;”’ 4. “as the 
second Adam ;” 5. ‘as a propitiation through faith in his blood ;” 
6. “‘as the end of the law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth ;” and 7. as ‘‘a Priest and a King on his throne.” 
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After some general remarks by way of application, the author 
concludes his discourse with a serious and affectionate address to 
his brethren in the ministry. 


“ What,” says he, “my brethren, do we so much need as the Spirit of 
Christ? It is easy to imbibe the spirit of the day, and with this spirit to take 
up the weapons of our warfare, and, as we think, to wield them very dexter- 
ously. But is there no danger that we shall do it as men, and not as the 
servants of the meek and lowly Jesus? Here, I apprehend, is no small danger. 


Ay 
r 


The prevalence of a wrong spirit, 1 most fear. For this the disciples were 
rebuked, when they suspected no such thing. How much we may grieve the 
Spirit of God, in earnestly contending for his truth! Do we not then lose 
more than we gain? Does not vital godliness decline, while the outer works of 
our holy religion are ably defended ?” 


All the readers of this sermon will not agree with Dr. Church in 
his manner of explaining the doctrine of justification; but all 
serious Christians will. agree that it is a very plain, appropriate and 
instructive performance, well worthy the attention of those to whom 
jt was delivered. 


A Sermon delivered before the Auviliary Education Society 
of Norfolk County, at their Annual Meeting in the Union Society 
of Braintree and Weymouth, June 10, 1829. By Carvin Park, 
D. D., Pastor of the Evangelical Church in Stoughton. Boston : 
T. R. Marvin, pp. 24. 


This discourse is founded on Dan. xi. 52. ‘‘ But the people that 


do know their God shall be strong and do exploits.” In order that 
the people of God now may accomplish great things, or “ do 
exploits,” Dr, P. shows, that they must ‘ form great designs ;” they 
must “digest a proper system of measures to be employed in 
accomplishing these designs ;” they must have a becoming confi- 
dance in their own powers; must have courage, fortitude, persever- 
ance; ‘“‘must be united” among themselves; and must continue 
instant in prayer. After a brief but pertinent illustration of each 
of these points, the discourse concludes with several reflections. 
The following is a specimen of the author’s manner : 


“ Christians have great reason to rejoice that they are placed in such cir- 
eumstances as require the accomplishment of great actions. Eminent charac- 
ters are more indebted for their eminence, to uncommon occasions than to 
uncommon talents. This remark holds true when applied, not only to states- 
men, philosophers, and poets, but to divines—to ministers of the everlasting 
gospel. The Apostle of the Gentiles was called to act on great occcasions. 
He felt their importance, and realized his responsibilities, He acted up to 
the dignity of his station. He displayed the greatness of his soul, and the 
benevolence of his heart, in the exploits he accomplished for the prosperity of 
the church, and the glors of his Divine Master. What uninspired man ever 
had a more pressing occasion for performing great actions than Luther? At 
times the existence of the whole church was under God, depending on him 
alone. He perceived the magnitude of the interest he was called to sustain. 
He summoned up all the powers of his mind, arrayed himself in the panoply 
of God, and moved, “ himself a host.” le feared no cardinal, no pope, no 
emperor, nor any other being than the Lord Jesus; and by a series of mighty 
deeds he gained his object—he saved the church. Our illustrious Edwards 
lived when the cause of truth was sinking and called aloud for some champion 
to come forward in its defence. He heard the call, and, by the exploits of his 
pen, his praise is in all the churches.” 
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TO OUR FRIENDS AND PATRONS. 


Ar the close of another volume of the Spirit of the Pilgrims, 
a few words to our friends and patrons may not be unseasonable 
or impertinent. ‘This work was instituted for a high and holy pur- 
pose. Pecuniary profit, as even a part of its object, never once 
entered the minds of its founders. They neidaes expected nor in- 
tended that it should be a means of enriching them. It was con- 
secrated to Christ and the church, and was designed to meet the 
exigencies of the church, whatever these at any time might be. It 
was “designed to defend, explain, and promote that system of 
religion which was plante 1d on thi is soil by the first settlers of New 
England, and to cherish all those great and beneficent institutions 
which they left as an invaluable legacy to their descendants.” With 
what measure of ability the work has been conducted, and how 
far it has answered the high purpose of its founders, it does not 
become us to decide. We can only say, that with singleness of 
heart, with earnestness and diligence, we have done what we 
could. We have spared no expense, and have shrunk from no 
labor or responsibility, which the interests of the work have seemed 
to require. As to the amount of good accomplished by our labors, 
it is also proper that we should be silent. That they have not been 
without marked and manifest effects, we presume all around us, 
friends and foes, will bear us witness. Of the nature of these effects, 
different opinions will, of course, be formed. In our own opinion, 
they are of such a nature, as to affurd us, not only satisfaction, but 
encouragement—to persevere in the course on which we have enter- 
ed. We do not mean by this, that the character of our work will 
be precisely the same in time to come, that it has hitherto been ; for 
circumstances may not require the same. If the enemies of our 
faith please to retire from the field of controversy ; while they are 
silenced and held in check, it will not be necessary to devote so 
much attention to them. We may safely assign a larger portion of 
our pages to the more agreeable task of stating and applying truth, 
of inculcating the precepts and urging the motives of the gospel. 

It will be seen, from what has been said, that the Spirit of the 
Pilgrims is to be continued. Its cessation would cause a pean 
among the impugners of our faith, and cover many of its most 
intelligent friends, we know, with mourning. It cannot cease, 
therefore, and it shall not. But it is for our friends and patrons 
to decide, under what circumstances it shall be continued—whether 
it shall go heavily and dubiously on, dragging out a feeble and pre- 
carious existence ; or whether it shall proceed with vigor, and 
confidence, and strength. With our past subscription, we have 
no reason, in view of all circumstances, to be dissatisfied. The 
times are pressing ; and we have never, except in a few instances, 
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employed agents to solicit subscriptions, preferring that support of 
this kind should be freely offered. On this account, our list of sub- 
scribers is rather select than numerous, embracing certainly the more 
intelligent part of the Orthodox community, but yet only a small 
part. We feel bound at this time to say to our friends, and especially 
to our clerical friends in the country, that we need their co-operation, 
tn procuring us a more extended subscription. If the work is worth 
publishing, it is worth reading ; and if it is to be continued, it must 
be supported. 

It would be easy for those, on whom rests the pecuniary respon- 
sibility of this work, and if books were to be estimated by their 
bulk alone it would be wise, to dismiss their Editor, dispense with 
the labors of their present contributors (among whom are some of 
the first theologians in New England), beg such matter as they 
could, and borrow the rest, and so furnish to their subscribers a 
much cheaper publication. But the truth is, that such a publica- 
tion, to stand in the place of this, and meet the object contemplated 
by this—would do no good— it would be worse than nothing. The 
Spirit of the Pilgrims must be made, in point of literary and theo- 
logical ability, as respectable as possible, without regard to consid- 
erations of expense. The encouragement we have received forbids 
us to doubt, that a work of this character is felt to be needed, and 
will be vigorously sustained. 

We take this opportunity of expressing our obligations to those 
whose communications have hitherto enriched our pages, and of 
soliciting their continued assistance. We solicit, also, the assis- 
tance of all, who think favorably of the work, in extending its 
circulation. Did we not think an importance attached to this 
request, not to us personally, but to the cause of truth, we would 
not make it. How easy would it be for most of the clergymen who 
patronize this work, to obtain enough subscribers among their peo- 
ple to receive a copy gratis; and by this means the circulation 
might be nearly doubled. 

We only add, that the next volume will be published in the same 
style, and on the same terms, as those which have preceded it. 
Those who wish to discontinue their subscriptions are requested to 
give notice to the Publishers previous to the first of January, at 
which time the publication of the third volume will commence. 


—~_—__ 


Dr. Beecher’s Reply to the Christian Examiner on the Damnation of Infants, may be 
expected in our next. 
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